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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


The presence of General von des Goltz’s army in the 
Baltic provinces is serious enough; but does it not test 
the value of the League of Nations? The Allies, the 
victorious Allies, sternly order the German Government 
to withdraw Von der Goltz. The German Government 
obsequiously reply, Certainly, and order the General 
to return and be tried by Court Martial in Berlin. Von 
der Goltz, however, does not obey, and (vulgarly 
speaking) cocks a snook at the Berlin Committee of 
professors and journalists who presume to give him 
orders. What is to be done? None of the Allies is 
willing or able to despatch an army into the Baltic pro- 
vinces, any more than into Russia, which the Germans 
well know. There is the blockade, to be sure; but 
would public opinion tolerate the revival of that 
weapon? We wish Lord Robert Cecil would tell us, 
just here and now, how. the League is going to get itself 
obeyed. 


The Baltic provinces, which are at present the centre 
of disturbance, have had a curious and little known his- 
tory. The provinces are generally known as Lithuania, 
Courland, Livland, and Esthland or Esthonia; and are 
inhabited by Lithuanians, Letts, and Esths, none of 
whom are Russian, or even Slavonic, though they have 
been divided, like slaves or cattle, between the Empires 
of Russia, Austria and Germany. The Lithuanians are 
not Slavs, but speak a separate language of the Indo- 
European family, and have remained Roman Catholics 
since the fourteenth century. They have nothing in 
common with the Russians, neither language, nor reli- 
gion, nor race. The Letts speak a variety of the same 
language as the Lithuanians; but they were converted 
to Christianity by the sword of the Teutonic Knights, 
whom they followed at the Reformation into the Pro- 
testant Camp. 


When the Letts were absorbed into the Russian Em- 
pire a certain number of German Junkers, descended 
from the Knights, remained there, and so Courland 
and Livland have always been tainted with German 
“‘Kultur.’’ The third people, the Esths or Esthonians, 
have had the same political and religious history as the 
Letts, that is, thev are Protestants, formerly governed 
by Russian officials, with a landowning class of Ger- 
man descent. But their language is quite different 
from that of the Lithuanians and Letts, as it belongs 


to the great Ugro-Finnish group. All this, and much 
more, may be read (and should be read) in Mr. Arnold 
Tovnbee’s erudite and exhaustive book on ‘ Nationality 
and the War,’ published by Messrs. Dent in rors. 
How many of our instructors of public opinion, in Par- 
liament and the Press, know anything about the Baltic 
Provinces, of which they all talk and write so glibly? 


Each of these little States amounts in population to 
about a million souls. What is to be done with them? 
They are among the innumerable problems that arise 
out of the dissolution of the Empires, over which our 
Prime Minister was so jubilant the other day. But the 
Prime Minister does not tell us what is to be done with 
these fragments of empires, occupying some of the 
most favoured situations in Europe. It is un- 
likely that the Roman Catholic Lithuanians will com- 
bine harmoniously with the Protestant Letts, or that 
the Letts will unite easily with the Esths, who speak 
a different language. It is hardly necessary to add 
that Lithuanians, Letts, and Esths are totally incapable 
of autonomy, having no political experience whatever. 


We read that the Letts have advanced and retaken 
the suburbs of Riga from the Russo-German troops. 
Are the Letts, more than half barbarians and almost 
wholly slaves, to be allowed to possess Riga, and a 
most important coastline in the Baltic? Are the Esths 
to be joined to the Finns, whose language they speak ? 
Then we are told that Geperal Denikin is advancing 
upon an evacuated Moscow. So far as it means a de- 
feat of the hell-hounds under Lenin and Trotsky, that is 
well. But suppose Moscow and Petrograd in the hands 
of Denikin, and Lenin and Trotsky captured or killed— 
what then? There is nobody in Russia capable of 
forming and carrying on a republican government, nei. 
ther a party, nor an individual. It is easy to gloat 
over fallen emperors, and prate about a world safe for 
democracy. Any schoolboy can do that. But what is 
Mr. Lloyd George going to put in the place of dynastic 
svstems that have endured for centuries? 


The penultimate Lord Derby, the uncle of the 
present peer, and the son of Geoffrey, the Prime 
Minister and translator of the Tliad, was one of the 
most clear-headed men of his day. This quality made 
him what is called a bad party man: he was cursed 
with the judicial mind, which saw both sides of every 
question so distinctly that he more than once changed 
his political party. The late Lord Salisbury hated him, 
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perhaps because he married, en secondes noces his 
(Lord Salisbury’s) step-mother; and when he deserted 
Lord Beaconsfield in 1877, on the ordering of the British 
fleet to the Dardanelles, Salisbury compared him to 
Titus Oates, who was always discovering ‘‘ plots”’ 
against the State, and he said, bitterly enough, that 
Lord Derby reserved all his power of being disagree- 
able for the political party with whom he was temporar- 
ily associated. 


This very quality of the open mind made Lord 
Derby’s speeches on industrial and economic questions 
the best of their kind. In one of his Lancashire 
speeches Lord Derby said that he was not in favour of 
the State purchase of railways because he was not con- 
vinced that the iron road was the last resource of 
civilisation in the matter of locomotion. What, he 
asked with deadly pertinence, would have happened 
if, in the early decades of the nineteenth century, the 
State had purchased the stage-coach companies? There 
were ‘‘nationalisers’’ even then; and if the State had 
yielded to their advice, the State would, said Lord 
Derby, have made a very bad bargain. If anything 
is certain to-day it is that the motor and the airship or 
aeroplane are going to be serious rivals of the railways. 
But that Lord Derby should have foreseen this fifty 
years ago is an extraordinary instance of prescience, 
so rare in politicians. Lord Derby has yet to be 
answered by the Nationalisers. 


The answer of the Prime Minister to the Trade 
Union leaders has made the situation quite clear. ‘the 
nationalisation of the coal mines is a step which the 
present Government refuse on their own responsibility 
to take, their own opinion being against its expediency. 
But as it is a question which concerns the nation as a 
whole, and not the miners only, they, the Government, 
are willing to take the sense of the nation by a general 
election on that issue. In the meanwhile, they offer 
the Miners’ Union to nationalise the mining royalties, 
i.e., the rents paid to the owners of the land on which 
the coal has been found, by buying them out on behalf 
of the nation. At the same time they propose a system 
of managing the mines by a triple control, i.e., a system 
of management of groups of mines divided between : 
1. The Government. 2. The Mining Companies. 3. 
And the Miners. 


We gather that Mr. Smillie rejects this compromise, 
and for the first time in our lives we find ourselves in 
agreement with Mr. Smillie. The triple control seems 
to us unworkably complex, though we admit the diffi- 
culty of securing fair play to the community, the 
owners, and the miners, But how is anybody to be 
advantaged by the State purchase of royalties, or min- 
ing rents (as they ought always to be called)? These 
mining rents are, except in the rare cases where the 
landowner is working his own coal, leased under deed 
to mining companies. If the State buys out the owner 
of the rents, it will have to take over his leases, as it 
can hardly break the deeds. How will the State, or 
the public, or the miners, benefit by the State stepping 
into the shoes of the lessor? The State will have to 
continue the exaction of the rents from the mining 
company, which will have to deduct them from the 
wages, or the profits, or add them to the price. 


It is the greatest mistake in the world to imagine 
that the owners of mining rents are all peers or big 
squires. There are innumerable small owners, of six 
or twenty or a hundred acres, farmers and tradesmen 
and land jobbers, who are, as a rule, more exacting in 
fixing royalties with the mining companies than the big 
landlords, and sometimes so obstinate or greedy that 
they stop mining development. There is an amend- 
ment of the law relating to minerals, which the Govern- 
ment would do well to adopt. After due hearing before 
a competent tribunal, the mining company ought to 
have power to compel an owner of coal-bearing land to 
grant a reasonable lease, or to sell on reasonable terms, 
just as a railway or public authority is given power 
from Parliament to acquire compulsorily land for a 
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public purpose. The production of coal is as much a 
public or national object as the building of a railway 
or workmen's dwellings. 


Lord Robert Cecil has declared that the solution of the 
Labour question is to be found in raising the workman 
to the position of a partner. May we point out to 
Lord Robert that the simplest and most businesslike 
way of doing this is to give him, or allow him to buy 
out of his wages, shares in the company for which he 
works? The objections to this proposal are: 1. That 
the workman might sell or pawn his shares. 2. That 
if he left the employment of the company in which he 
was a shareholder, the object would be defeated. Both 
these objections might, we think, be met by making the 
shares unmarketable except by sale to fellow-share- 
holders, or to the directors, who would hold them in 
reserve, i.e., in trust, for the new workmen. These 
conditions of ownership might be stamped on the face 
of the certificates. This would be a novelty, of 
course, but that will not be an objection to the mind of 
Lord Robert Cecil. 


Nor would it be altogether a novelty. Unless we are 
misinformed, the late Lord Furness, with the consent 
of the trade unions, tried the experiment for one 
year of allotting his employees shares in his shipping 
and railway company. The experiment, we believe, 
was quite successful from the point of view of Lord 
Furness and the men. But it was too successful from 
the point of view of the trade union officials, who saw 
that in a few years the men would be independent of 
their tyranny. The unions accordingly stepped in, and 
compelled the rescission of the experiment. The truth 
is that every sound partnership or profit-sharing scheme 
has been consistently opposed by the trade union offi- 
cials, who see in it the emancipation of their subjects 
from their despotism. The childish excuse given by 
the trade unior officials is that they don’t want the 
workman to become that accursed thing, a capitalist ! 


There is only one new fact disclosed in the long rig- 
marole of Herr Bethmann-Hollweg on the outbreak of 
war, namely, the despatch of Sir Ernest Cassel on a 
secret and quasi-official mission to Berlin in January, 
i912. This was a most foolish and reprehensible 
action on the part of the Asquith Government. We 
do not question for a moment the loyalty of Sir Ernest 
Cassel; but he is a naturalised subject, and a financier 
to his finger-tips. This sort of stupidity gives a handle 
to’ that section of the press which denounces the hidden 
hand of cosmopolitan finance. It will be nuts to Sig- 
nor D’Annunzio in his fastness of Fiume. It is the cue 
of all these post-war apologists to ascribe to the late 
King Edward a Machiavellian subtlety of brain, and an 
indefatigable industry in the promotion of the ‘ encir- 
clement”’ policy. King Edward saw through the thea- 
trical poses of his vulgar nephew, and said so to all 
and sundry. But he was no Machiavelli: even ‘‘ Saucy 
Jack’’ does not say that his hero was clever, but only 
tactful. 


We make no apology for alluding to the distinguished 
Admiral in these terms, for he alludes to everybody in 
terms of gross familiarity. Jacky Fisher seems to have 
taken greater liberties with King Edward than anybody 
we ever heard of, and we incline to think that some of 
his anecdotes are seen in the moonlight of memory. 
However that may be, our Admiral, according to his 
own account, had a sane and wonderfully prophetic 
insight into the aims of Germany. But what was his 
advice poured into Royal ears? It was to ‘‘Copen- 
hagen’’ the German fleet at Kiel in 1907 or 1909. If 
we understand this slang, Jacky’s policy was, in a time 
of profound peace, without any provocation, to declare 
war on Germany, and seize her fleet. That would have 
been doing exactly what we accuse the Germans of 
having done in 1914. Truly Jacky is amongst the 
realists, not the idealists, of world policy. é 


As things have happened, Lord Fisher’s policy would 
have heen a master-stroke, in one sense, but not in 
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another. We might have sunk or bottled up the Ger- 
man fleet in the Kiel Canal: but the opinion of the 
civilised world would have been against us. If Arma- 
geddon had followed it is doubtful whether Russia or 
Italy would not have sided with Germany, for Russia 
would have been uneasy about the Baltic, and Italy 
would have trembled for the Mediterranean. France, 
of course, would have been on our side; but America 
would have been against us, and certainly all the Scan- 
dinavian States, and Spain, and probably Turkey and 
the Balkans. Another and no less formidable force 
would have risen against such a policy, the Liberal and 
Labour parties in this country. On the whole, we are 
glad that Lord Fisher was not the Prime Minister, or 
even the Foreign Secretary; and it is perhaps as well 
that King Edward treated him as Jacques treated ‘‘the 
fool i’ the forest,’’ noting the wisdom under his cap and 
bells, but not following him as a guide. 


St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, the venerable and be- 
loved ‘‘Barts,’’ is in extremis, and has issued a mov- 
ing appeal for subscriptions, signed by Lord Sand- 
hurst. About two years ago we called attention, in 
this Review, to the danger threatening our reat hos- 
pitals, and prophesied that sooner or later they would 
have to come on the rates. Lord Knutsford who has 
managed to keep the London Hospital afloat by his 
personal energy and popularity, was very angry with 
us, and said that, if we knew what public control meant 
we would not advocate it. We did not advocate munici- 
pal control as desirable, but as an unavoidable and nasty 
necessity. With an income tax ranging from 8s. to 
10s. in the pound on incomes of over 4/5000, with rates 
raised perpetually by housing and educational schemes, 
and with a more than doubled cost of living, it seemed 
to us an arithmetical certainty that the hospitals could 
no longer count on being supported by voluntary sub- 
scriptions. After all, charity begins at home. 


So far as the Law Courts are a barometer of our 
moral progress, the opening of ‘‘the New Age’’ is 
marked by a frantic and unprecedented rush of hus- 
bands, presumably heroes, to get rid of their wives. 
There is a grand total of 2,205 divorce cases set down 
for hearing, but alas, for the barristers and solicitors ! 
1,769 are undefended. The newspapers whose staffs 
have analysed the lists, tell us that the vast majority 
of these cases are by husbands petitioning to be 
divorced or separated. We suppose it is the old story, 
which may be read in Homer, that, whilst Mars is fight- 
ing, Venus is carrying on with Vulcan, a dirty profiteer, 
who makes a fortune out of munitions. O woman in 
her hours of ease! 


Mr. Ralph Bankes, the police magistrate, has dis- 
missed a charge against a fortune-teller because she 
believed in her own thaumaturgy. In doing so the 
magistrate.said he was bound by a decision of Justices 
Darling and Sankey in a previous case. What the law 
may be we don’t know: but the decision seems to us to 
be ethically sound. For the gist of the offence of for- 
tune-telling is the gaining of money by false pretences, 
which is an act of conscious deceit, and can’t be per- 
formed by a person who believes in his own powers of 
reading the future. The people who pay money to get 
their fortunes told are not much greater fools than 
the people who pay money to Pelman to be made 
healthy, wealthy and wise. It is a question of degree; 
and the law’s business is not to save fools from their 
folly, except where there is fraud. 


It is indeed time that some authority took up the 
question of the effect on the eyesight of the cinema 
film, We should have thought it was a question for 
the new Minister of Health; but we are glad that the 
Theatres Committee of the London County Council are 
leading the way. Personally we find the flickering 
effect of the film on the eyes almost intolerable, and we 
are convinced it must be very injurious for brain as 
well as eyesight. For the same reason reading in a 
train is a very bad thing: people should take Carlyle’s 
advice about railway travelling, and sit still and ‘‘label 
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their thoughts.’’ What with cinemas, and defective 
electric lamps, and cigarette smoking, the prediction 
of a famous scientist is like to come true: the oculist 
will have to attend every birth, with a pair of spectacles 
to fit on the nose of the newly born infant. 


A great many people write to ask, ‘‘ Why tip porters, 
or waiters, or taxi-drivers? They don’t say thank you, 
and they have recently shown their brutal want of con- 
sideration for those on whom they live. Let us punish 
them.’’ The answer is, that we are all cowards, and 
that the tip is the price of peace. Suppose you give 
the porter nothing (if you can get him to carry your 
luggage), or pay the taxi-man his legal fare—what 
happens? You are immediately addressed in terms of 
the coarsest and most provocative abuse. You are 
tempted to reply, either by logic or by counter abuse. 
But the cad, who has neither logic nor scruples, always 
gets the better of a gentleman in a slanging match. 
You go away with the insulting taunts of a ruffian lin- 
gering in your ear, your temper roused, and your diges- 
tion, perhaps your heart, affected. No, no: the tip is 
the price of peace. 


There is only one way in which the Profiteering Act 
can be rescued from the ridicule and failure which 
attends most democratic legislation, passed in a hurry 
to satisfy popular clamour. That way is to appoint 
independent inspectors, who shall receive in confidence 
and secrecy complaints, which it will be their duty to 
inquire into, and if necessary to punish by prosecution, 
or suspension of custom. As matters stand, the rich 
will not complain, because it is not worth while; the 
poor will not complain because they are afraid the 
tradesman will ‘‘ get back’’ on them by a refusal of 
credit or food; some of the middling class complain, 
and others are themselves tradesmen with a fellow-feel- 
ing for the profiteer. The whole business is a satire 
on our boasted civilisation. 


The ratepayers in South Wales, one of the most 
Radical parts of the kingdom, are being taught the 
meaning of Socialism through their pockets, the only 
way they will ever learn. In some districts the rates 
appear to exceed the rack rent. Thus in Duffryn, in 
Glamorganshire, it is stated in the papers that the 
rates are 22s. 8d. in the pound, and at Llantwert in the 
same county they are 18s. 8d. These rates are ren- 
dered necessary by the increases of pay to the teachers 
and the police. This is only the beginning. When 
the new Education Act and the Housing Act come into 
operation, these rates will probably have to be increased 
another 50 per cent. The truth is that nobody either in 
the County Councils or the Government at Whitehall, 
has the slightest idea of cost. Wages are raised so 
recklessly that it will soon be a case of dog eating dog. 
London rates have already risen 12 per cent. 


At a time when paper is very dear and very difficult 
to supply in adequate quantities, there lies before us a 
journal or magazine, about the size of The Sphere or 
The Sketch,. printed on 48 pages of thick cream paper. 
Every page of this production represents females in 
alluring attitudes, and leering invitations to the readers 
to buy fur cloaks, muffs and stoles at prices ranging 
from 800 to 20 guineas! It is issued by a firm of fur- 
riers whom we shall not name. If we were in earnest 
about personal economy, such a publication would be 
made as much an offence under ‘‘Dora’’ as the sale of 
liquor at forbidden hours, or the solicitation of men in 
the streets. Personal extravagance, whether in the 
way of clothes, or sensuality, or gluttony, is at present 
contra bonos mores. But we are not in earnest. 
Witness the refusal of the Coal Controller to curtail 


‘the consumption of electric light by the shops of dra- 


pers, tobacconists, and restaurants. Humbug of hum- 
bugs, all is humbug! 

In spite of these increasing worries of printing and 
paper, and the mastery of advertisement, new-contribu- 
tions to literary criticism and belles lettres are 
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promised shortly. Mr. Squire, of the New Statesman, 
is to edit The London Mercury, a critical monthly 
which will be entirely devoted to literature and the 
arts, and eschew politics. Original prose and poetry 
will have a good chance, as Mr. Squire is one of the 
chief supporters of the new and rather incomprehen- 
sible Muses. Mr. Fox-Strangways, well known for 
his striking work in the Times on music, is bringing 
out a monthly devoted to that subject, one of the most 
difficult to write on. We hope that these ventures will 
have the courage to rely largely on new pens. The 
familiar names are all very well, but we want to see 
younger men establishing their point of view. Some 
of them ought to be able to write : where are they ? 


Possibly they. are being gathered into the clutches of 
the Popypapist, who does not expect originality or in- 
dependence among the writers he employs, and is so 
apt to change his own views (in order, like Mr. Pick- 
wick, to shout with the largest crowd) that a con- 
siderable fluidity of mind is required to follow his lead. 
The daily Press, as a matter of fact, though circula- 
tions are much bigger than they were, has lost much of 
its old influence, because it does not take a firm stand 
on any matters of principle. Questions of English, of 
course, such as correspondents put before us, it ignores 
as beneath notice. It writes ‘‘ apparati’’ as the plural 
of ‘‘ apparatus,’’ and prefers the newest slang to good 
old words. 


Obviously we are not enamoured of Mr. Wade’s 
epistolary style, as our readers may imagine. But our 
Chicago friend uses one word for which we could almost 
hug him. He writes ‘‘ roiled,’? which is a good old 
seventeenth century word (used by Roger North 
always), and we think preferable to ‘‘ riled.’’ It is 
interesting to find these old and now disused English 
words embedded in the slang of the Middle West : it is 
on such quaint survivals that the Americans base their 
claim to speak and write the only true English. We 
imagine ‘‘riled’’ for ‘‘roiled’’ is a Cockneyism, like 
‘‘diy”’ and ‘‘lidy’’ for ‘‘day’’ and ‘ lady.’’ 


We do not profess to be able to follow the rapid and 
almost daily changes in the law; nor are we certain 
what is or is not allowable under the capricious rule of 
the adorable ‘‘ Dora.’’ In all humility, therefore,- we 
ask, are public lotteries allowed? At 8, Marble Arch, 
there is, under the title of ‘‘ The Golden Ballot for the 
relief of disabled sailors and soldiers,’’ what seems to 
be a public lottery. Two offices for the sale of the 5s. 
tickets are open to the street, and the prizes offered 
range from 42,500 to £500. We have not the slight- 
est moral objection to lotteries, which we regard as a 
more harmless form of gambling than betting, or Stock 
Exchange speculation. But, of course, it is essential 
that the administration of the monies should be under 
some control or supervision by authorities. And if the 
Golden Ballot is allowed to go on at the street corner, 
why in the name of common-sense are premium bonds 
eschewed by our Chancellors of the Exchequer ? 


While the Church Congress are discussing in some- 
what pompous periods such questions as ‘‘ The Unifi- 
cation of the Church ’’ and ‘‘ The Incarnation,” it 
seems to us that a more urgent and practical question 
is, how to save thousands of clergymen from star- 
vation? We publish a letter from a beneficed clergy- 
man in Yorkshire, which reveals a deplorable state of 
things. The purchasing power of £300 a year to-day 
is about £150, and thousands of clergymen have not 
as much. It is no use unifying a Church whose mem- 
bers are on the verge of parish relief. The kingdom 
has been convulsed and its industries threatened with 
paralysis, on the question whether railway porters and 
signalmen are to have a minimum wage of 53s. a week 
in addition to their tips. Is it not time that the 
Bishops and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners laid their 
heads together to see that the clergy of the National 
Church have at least as much as a railway porter? 
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OUR NEW PURITANS. 


N opportune reminder in the Times money article 
that a side-contributor to the serious fall in the 
French exchange is the new ‘‘ dryness ’’ in Ame ‘ica, 
stopping, as it does, the profitable revenue from wines 
and brandy, sets us poor victims thinking. Our new 
Puritans are partly abstract idealists who would fit 
human nature to their own last and air an inquisitor’s 
mania for their own salvation; partly the meddlesome 
Matties to whom unlimited democracy affords a splen- 
did vent for energetic and self-righteous selfishness. 
The former are content to ruin the world that they may 
coddle their own consciences; the latter are the worst 
kind of pharisee. Fanatics for the League of Nations 
close their eyes to the tower of Babel which their ‘‘New 
Jerusalem "’ already entails, and are quite complacent 
about both counsels and councils which involve autho- 
rity without ability. The milk of international kind- 
ness has a knack of turning sour. But, locally, the 
latter sort of New Puritan is perhaps the most dan- 
gerous. The man who cannot drink alcohol (though 


he eats it) without intemperance takes his revenge on . 


the moderate bibber. The man who finds neither 
pleasure nor support from liquor churlishly resolves to 
punish the majority, quite regardless of the harm he 
may do practically, financially, aye, and morally. There 
are dogs in the manger, and there is yet another 
variety—bulls in the china shop, who rave whether 
eugenically or religiously (quite forgetful of Scripture), 
and run amok, fancying themselves Don Quixotes, 
whilst they are really lunatic Sancho Panzas. These 
are always made out to represent those who most 
vehemently resent both their virtues and their vetoes 
whether they be called ‘‘ Labour’”’ or ‘‘ The Man in 
the Street.’’’ And what most distinguishes all of these 
different specimens is their absolute lack of discrimina- 
tion. Climate, race, habit, logic, mean nothing to one 
who invariably sees everything red, and as invariably 
argues from exceptions. There are those, too, who 
have axes to grind—political, commercial, or financial 
—but of them the less said the better, though they are 
often to be found denouncing any other form of their 
own whims and weakness and compounding for 


‘* sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to.”’ 


How odd it is that the Prohibitionist, whether virile 
or anemic, never seeks to impose an iron law on food, 
though gluttony is just as fatal to health and character 
as muzzing or drunkenness. And why, may we 
respectfully ask, does Lord D’Abernon stultify even his 
own case by publicly declaring that there is no alter- 
native between Government control and total Prohi- 
bition? Is there no via media towards the habit of 
self-respect? Cannot liquor be denied to a man who 
has evidently had enough, and cannot a_ certain 
standard of good quality be enforced? What would 
Lord D’Abernon say to the reformer who made the 
ownership of racehorses a crime?—and such a ‘new 
Puritan is quite on the present cards. Punishment for 
drunkenness is better than prevention of drink, and 
true liberty is preferable to either. And by the same 
token punishment for immoderate gambling is far 
better than the prohibition of horse-racing. There is 
not one Boanerges among the hundreds who now daily 
hold forth in press and pulpit who might not penally be 
confronted by his own want of moderation, or be made 
usefully to bear in mind the apostolic precept of ** Be 
moderate in all things.” 

The selfishness of idealogues, though prominent and 
mischievous, is little realised. | Sentimentality comes 
into play, and mischievous pranks are performed in the 
name of righteousness. These idealogues are, if we 
reflect, the most colossal as well as the most ridiculous 
egotists that the world has ever seen. ° From their 
narrow corner they field-preach to humanity, and com- 
pel it to come into the fold of their self-styled humani- 
tarianism. In the end they further the very excesses 
which their intemperance scathes. Messrs. Hew-Agag- 
in-pieces-before-the-Lord and Bind-their-kings-in-chains 
were directly responsible for the worst reactions during 
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the merry reign of Charles the Second. ‘I like not,’’ 
said Milton himself, ‘‘ the overseeing fist.’’ In all 
conscience we have enough of these fists already, and 
more will certainly be brandished in the near future 
unless a manly stand be made. For the New Puri- 
tanism seeks the modern medium of unblushing adver- 
tisement, and wants to rivet its fetters on the world 
at large. The old Puritan was content to make his 
neighbours miserable: not so the new. But adver- 
tisement is not argument, any more than field-preach- 
ing is foresight. 


+ 


OXFORD AND THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 


HE projected appointment of a Royal Commission 
to examine and report on the condition of things 
at the University of Oxford raises a wider question 
than the purely academic one. For a democratic 
movement at Oxford means something wholly different 
to a democratic movement anywhere else. As ordinary 
communities become increasingly socialised, the sign 
of change is the spread of authority and responsibility 
from the centre to the circumference; in every case it 
is a living electorate that becomes more and more ex- 
pansive and dominant and politically minded. Whether 
this tendency is to be desired or not, may well be 
doubted: few political questions are more profound. 
But here we are only concerned to point out that the 
case of University reform offers no parallel to a State. 
The authorities of a University, like a priesthood, are 
custodians of a tradition and do not in themselves con- 
stitute the sole responsible party. 
are not, as it were, the majority of the electorate, and 
the suffrage of one’s forefathers cannot be canvassed 
or captured. Where the roots lie in the past the flower 
does not belong unconditionally to the present. 

If paradox is characteristic of Oxford, we may call 
attention to a typical state of affairs which has gained 
rather than lost emphasis from the social and economic 
results of the war. One of the most insistent and 
menacing phenomena in the country at present is the 
almost universal decay of value. Financial value has 
depreciated to a point where one can only hope that the 
professional economists will prove to be as unsound, 
and events as apparently illogical, as they were five 
years ago. All effective authority has passed from the 
Established Church. So too, in a different way, with 
the arts. It is difficult to go to an exhibition of modern 
painting, or to read modern literature, whether the 
higher iconoclasm of Mr. Strachey or the vers libre 
which so many talented writers are producing nowa- 
days, without feeling the same revolution with regard 
to form and matter to be at work. Indeed there is no 
sphere remaining where an appeal can safely be made 
to authority. . 

With one exception, however, and that a significant 
one. Amid all this depreciation, academic value has 
steadily risen, and its curve has not declined even in 
the last five years. It is not that English Universities 
have occupied, as in Germany, what might be called 
an official position. Far less were dons mobilised for 
bellicose propaganda, like Harnack and Wilamowitz 
and even the unhappy chess champion Emanuel 
Lasker! It is as if people were agreed to recognise 
the processes of higher education as an absolute good, 
without reference to a fluctuating standard, and to in- 
vest the Universities with a kind of royal status, which 
could only be weakened by political interference. It is 
a striking thing to observe what respect so small a 
thing as a university degree still carries in an audience 
of workers. And every university to-day is crowded 
and besieged as it never has been before. 

It is a matter then of some concern to note how the 
University of Oxford is maintaining a position of such 
extraordinary trust and honour and opportunity. Let 
it be said at once that it is not maintaining it well. 
There are the dons, the custodians of this sacred de- 
posit, gaining indeed a certain richness and body, like 
port in a warm room, but apparently unconscious of 
the value and sanctity of their charge. We might 
compare them to the dragon in the garden of the Hes- 
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perides, coiled in sinuous repletion round the holy tree, 
touchy but somnolent, and allowing the apples to 
patter one by one to the ground, and waking up at last 
to find them in the hands of the muscular but unchris- 
tian Hercules. Here we propose to take only two 
instances of outrage to the academic tradition. It is a 
well-known fact that many University statutes were 
framed in relation to conditions, in the State no less 
than at home, which were wholly different to our own. 
They are penetrated moreover with ecclesiastical refer- 
ence now more or less obsolete. They lent them- 
selves, in other words, and still lend themselves to 
abuse in respect of tenure of office, age-limit for retir- _ 
ing, selection of candidates for an appointment and 
the like. Thus the statutory minimum of duty for 
some Professorships is the delivery of six lectures in a 
term of eight weeks; these lectures need not substan- 
tially vary from one generation to another, and the 
note-book of the father may be profitably used by the 
son; and the original intention of the statute it may 
be presumed was that the not inconsiderable residuum 
of time left over when eighteen hours are subtracted 
from fifty-two weeks should be devoted, in part, to 
writing and research. So no doubt it was, when 
appointments were carefully and conscientiously made ; 
and many of the greatest Oxford books owe their 
existence to the comparative freedom from official 
routine so wisely allowed by statute. But what are 
we to say when the Lady Margaret Professorship of 
Divinity is deliberately treated as a retiring post and 
offered to a don of no less than seventy-four years old, 
already in possession of a double University appoint- 
ment, who has contributed no original work on his 
subject for more than thirty years? Divinity is a 
subject where Oxford thought has always held the fore- 
most place, and there is an unquestioned amount of 
younger talent actually prevented by pressure of College 
work from proper study and production. We parti- 
cularly wish to lay no undue emphasis on the personal 
side of this unhappy appointment,—Dr. Lock is a man 
of undoubted integrity—but we regard his acceptance 
of the professorship as an unaccountable and unpardon- 
able error. 

The second case is more sinister, and has already 
received animadversion in these columns. There is 
always to be found at Oxford and Cambridge a certain 
number of young men, often of considerable ability, 
who regard the adoption of Revolutionary doctrines as 
a more interesting occupation than reading for a final 
school. They usually abandon them when they dis- 
cover, for one thing, how little they are welcomed even 
by other revolutionaries, and for another how much 
they are disliked by the real working-class. But Mr. 
Cole, with a tenacity which alone is not to his discredit, 
carried the academic treasure from Balliol to the 
Socialist camp, and during the war, while actually 
holding a fellowship at Magdalen, preached doctrines 
for which he could technically have been imprisoned, 
and wrote a pamphlet in the first sentence of which he 
complained that Socialism had become reformist 
through lack of imagination—one of the frankest revo- 
lutionary sentiments which we remember to have seen 
in reputable print. So much for Mr. Cole. But now 
the wheel has turned full circle, and we find the Master 
of Balliol welcoming into an official position as Econo- 
mic Lecturer the notorious Mr. Tawney, who is pre- 
sumably from now to teach the same doctrine to the 
youth of Balliol. This would be safe enough if the 
effect of Mr. Tawney’s lectures were the same as in 
the case of an ordinary don; but the Master must know 
that he cannot insist on the parallel, for unfortunately 
such doctrines have a fatal attraction for young men 
who wish to be thought paradoxical, and we can only 
suppose that there are so many applications for a 
vacancy at Balliol that he can afford to disregard the 
protests of undergraduates’ parents no less than of past 
members of the College. We are reminded irresistibly 
of the notorious conspiracy to poison Mr. Lloyd George 
by the timely administration of curare: we recall the 
delicious horror of the discovery that the arch-criminal 
was a Sunday-school teacher. But here we have the 
amazing case of the teacher, armed with a more insidi- 
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ous curare, actually summoned and welcomed by his 
unconscious victims. 

In the light of this and similar outrages we must 
modify our attitude towards the adumbration of a Royal 
Commission. Better this Commission, we should say, 
with its scarcely veiled suggestion of utilitarian educa- 
tion, warping specialism, and business method, than 
the slow but ultimate corrosion which must follow the 
strange sleeping-sickness that has fallen on the Univer- 
sity, or the prevalence of the old type of don, so fami- 
liar in caricature, the ‘‘ don that steals the soul,’’ who 
when 


The young enthusiast comes with soul aflame 
For wisdom, learning, poetry, and fame, 
dooms him 
To read each commentator’s endless reams 
And learn for one Greek word two German names, 
And hear some greybeard, chattering and perplexed, 
Destroy all meaning and corrupt the text, 
Or, reading out whole volumes on one word, 
Hold ‘‘nunc’’ in scorn, and show why ‘“‘tunc’s”’ 
preferred. 


We regard the Royal Commission, in short, in no 
mood of hostility, but with reluctant acceptance as of 
a pis-aller, now that appointed authority has been tried 
and found wanting. 


SHYLOCK AT THE COURT THEATRE. 


OTHING is more difficult to discover than how 
actors of a former generation played the parts 
which made them famous. The ‘‘poor player That struts 
and frets his hour upon the stage And then is heard 
no more’’ rarely leaves behind him anything more 
satisfying to the critics of a later age than a little green- 
room gossip, and a great deal of contemporary adula- 
tion which tells us nothing. We know that Burbage 
played Shylock in a red wig, and that Edmund Kean 
played him in a black one. But we do not know what 
was the real difference between their interpretations. 
We know that Macklin wore a red hat in the part, and 
that Mr. Pope asked him why he did so, and thought 
it ‘‘very laudable.’’ We also know that Macklin’s 
Shylock was so popular that he played it for 48 years, 
till at the last performance he delivered three or four 
of the speeches without knowing what he was saying, 
and finally retired from the performance in favour of 
an understudy. Macklin is an excellent case. A great 
deal was written about Macklin’s rendering of Shylock, 
and Pope is supposed to have said on seeing him in 
the part, 
‘This is the Jew ‘ 
That Shakespeare drew.’’ 
Nevertheless, though we have carefully read all that 
we can find about Macklin we have found it impossible 
from the critical eulogies of his contemporaries to form 
any clear idea regarding his conception of the part, or 
to determine whether he actually had a conception. 
Even the historic traditions which are served up by 
critic after critic seldom bear investigation. There is, 
for example, the tradition that Shylock was invariably 
played as a comic part until Macklin persuaded a more 
enlightened audience to believe that there was nothing 
essentially funny in the public vivisection of a well-to-do 
merchant by his creditor. There is not the slightest 
evidence for this tradition." The tradition is, in fact, 
associated with the name of Thomas Doggett, who 
never in his life played ‘‘the Jew that Shakespeare 
drew."’ Doggett played in Lansdowne’s version, which 
held the stage for forty years. In that adaptation the 
Jew grows witty with a vengeance : 
‘* What think you of your Nose, 
Or of an Eye, or of a pound of Flesh 
To be cut off and taken from what Part 
Of your Body F shall think fit to name? 
Thou are too portly, Christian ! 
Too much pampered.’’ 


Lansdowne’s Shylock goes to a feast with Bassanio, 
and toasts his moneybags ; and in the court scene where 
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the tables are turned, he says ‘“‘Humph.” It was . 
doubtless not beyond Doggett’s whimsical genius to 
get plenty of fun out of Lansdowne’s version. But this 
does not prove that Shakespeare’s Shylock could ever 
be or has ever been presented to a civilised audience as 
a comic part. It will, of course, be objected that 
Hazlitt and Lamb wrote about the actors of their day. 
But they only did it very seldom, and Lamb’s principal 
tribute to the contemporary actors who played Shake- 
speare was to form the opinion that Shakespeare 
ought not to be presented on the stage. As for 
Hazlitt, we may pertinently note that his description of 
Edmund Kean’s Shylock is the most definite account of 
how a part was played we have so far discovered, and 
that it is mainly definite in its declaration that Kean 
did not play it like his predecessors. Incidentally, 
Hazlitt mixes up Bassanio and Antonio, and misquotes 
from ‘To be or not to be.” So that perhaps Hazlitt 
on this occasion should not be regarded as evidence. 

Whether Shylock was comic or tragic to the play- 
goers of a former generation is a less vital question 
with us to-day than whether he should be played as 
what the actors call a ‘‘ sympathetic’’ part. Any audi- 
ence in any country not addicted to pogroms at once 
perceives that ‘‘ the poor gentleman is much wronged,”’ 
and hardly suspects Shylock under his losses and indig- 
nities to be an incarnation of sweetness and light (to 
borrow the phrase which Matthew Arnold stole from 
Swift). On the other hand, sympathy can be carried 
too far. Henry Irving presented Shylock in the like- 
ness of a majestical patriarch, and pleaded for him on 
the principle that much ‘should be forgiven him, be- 
cause he hated much. This, perhaps, is to get just a 
little too far away from the red wig of Richard Bur- 
bage. A moglern actor undertaking the part may be 
pardoned some little confusion of mind if on reading 
the Shylock literature he ends by doubting whether the 
play is really the story of a wicked Jew, foiled in the 
attempt on the life of an honest merchant, or whether 
it is not a subtle tract against persecution, or even a 
covert satire against Christianity. The best way to 
avoid any such confusion of mind is for the actor to 
neglect the literature of Shylock. And probably that 
is what he usually does. 

Even if he reads nothing about Shylock at all he is 
nevertheless bound to ask the stupid question which too 
many clever people have asked before him, whether 
Shylock should or should not play for sympathy. Did 
Shakespeare, or did he not, intend us to take sides 
with him against his oppressors? We can only advise 
our actor to do justice by the play and to speak the 
words that are there set down for him. Shakespeare 
as a dramatist knows nothing about the sympathetic 
and unsympathetic characters. His plays are not to 
be regarded as a poetical bed of justice where bad 
people are in the dock and nice péople are outside it. 
Shakespeare does not usually take sides, except in so 
far as this is demanded of him, as a practical play- 
wright, and even then, he paints his heroes in a way 
that makes it possible for critics to say that he does 
not like them, and his villains in a way that makes it 
possible for quite respectable people to have for them 
a wonderful fellow-feeling. There are moments when 
we heartily detest Henry V, and have the friendliest 
sentiments for Richard III. In the case of Shylock 
and his Christian antagonists we are not called upon to 
witness a moral tournament, but a drama of human 
motives; and, because Shakespeare was the greatest 
dramatist of all time, and therefore comprehensive and 
impersonal, and because he is here writing of a man 
oppressed and persecuted, he inevitably writes the 
greatest drama of oppression and persecution, the fair- 
est and most complete study of effects of racial and reli- 
gious bigotry extant. He has no such definite inten- 
tion. He simply begins with the story of one, Shy- 
lock, a Jew who lived in Venice, and hated one, 
Antonio. It is the way of genius to present the univer- 


sal in terms of the particular. 

All that our actor needs to do with Shylock is to pre- 
sent him straightforwardly with his ‘‘ hands, organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections, passions,’’ as he lives in 
his creator’s text, and leave it to us to judge him, if 
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we are of the sort that must be always sitting on the 
bench. And this is exactly what Maurice Moscovich 
does at the Court Theatre, with the result that at last 
we see ‘‘the Jew that Shakespeare drew.’’ M. Mosco- 
vich makes no special plea for Shylock, he plays for 
no sympathy save that which we can accord to a man 
whose emotions and thoughts we are dramatically 
enabled to share. The one element he brings per- 
sonally into the part from himself is the element of 
race, and even here he only uses his racial instinct to 
assist Shakespeare’s amazing intuition. To make 
Shylock a very Jew of the ghetto, Mr. Moscovich has 
to add nothing to Shakespeare. He has only to 
deliver what is there in the right Jewish way. Shy- 
lock’s thrift, his respect for tradition, his clinging to 
the law, his intense family feeling, his vivid turn of 
phrase, his dialectical skill (the Christians never once 
score a point against him in debate), his suppleness of 
behaviour, united_with an inflexibility of purpose, his 
passionate extremes of emotion and utterance, his sense 
of kinship with his tribe and duty to his religion, his 
hatred of levity, his sense of his wrongs, and the 
aspiration it brings after a finer justice—these and 
every other individual trait as it comes into Shake- 
speare’s text acquire from M. Moscovich a touch of 
race the more prevailing for being instinctive and not 
deliberately assumed. And we feel how these things, 
none of them villainous, have under oppression made 
a villain. It may seem a paradox, but the result of 
this faithful and forthright presenting of the character 
is to make us realize more than ever before how 
twisted a thing is the mind of this tormented Hebrew, 
and at the same time to recognise his common 
humanity with ourselves. _M. Moscovich does more 
for Shylock by presenting him as he is than Henry 
Irving did by romancing about him. No Shylock of 
our generation has ever uttered the great speech of the 
play ‘‘ Hath not a Jew eyes, etc.’’ (taking it in its 
dramatic context, one of the greatest speeches in litera- 
ture) with one-tenth of the force with which it comes 
from M. Moscovich. That a few minutes later he 
should be dancing in grotesque triumph with Tubal to 
hear of Antonio’s losses at sea only adds to its force. 
Sir Henry Irving’s behaviour was perhaps more beauti- 
ful, but only in the very superficial sense in which we 
think of Tennyson’s ‘ Ulysses’ as being more beautiful 
than Browning’s ‘Childe Roland.’ If you can really 
believe such a thing to-day, we must regretfully assume 
that Benedetto Croce has lived in vain. 


SIR KENELM DIGBY (1603-1665). 


I T was a hot night in August this year, and we had 

been debating the Profiteering Bill, that quack 
remedy for reducing the high cost of living. 1 was in 
my Own proper senses when I left the House of Com- 
mons to walk, for a little fresh air, to this very office 
of THE SaturpDay Review, and here to correct a proof 
of an article for the coming issue. Like a Courtier of 
Charles II., | was carrying my Butler in my pocket—if 
ever a party was laughed out of court (and Court) it 
was the Puritans by ‘ Hudibras ’—and had been read- 
ing the lines in which he laughs at the quacks of the 
age, who ‘‘ Cure warts and corns with application Of 
medicines to th’ imagination.’’ Rejoiced at the 
crushing of a quack, | was repeating, as | sat down, 
the lines aloud, when a shadow fell upon my desk, 
and, looking up, I beheld a handsome man “‘ in a Van- 
dyke habit,’’ as our eighteenth century ancestors had it, 
whose features resembled those of my friend Sir Kings- 
ley Wood, M.P. He looked at me sternly, and said, 
‘“Would you mock, Sir, at the wisdom of the learned, 
and limit the power of Heaven to your base human 
thoughts? ”’ 

In great surprise I asked him whether sympathetic 
medicine were not as dead as astrology, to which he 
replied, ‘‘ How, Sir, know you not that to remove 
warts you have but to wash the hands in an empty 
basin wherein the moon shines, for that moonshine 
will have humidity enough to cleanse the hands, be- 
cause of the star from which it is derived? And would 
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you mock at the divine science, being born, lead-pate 
that you are, under the leaden influence of Saturn? ”’ 

Then I knew my man, and rose to greet him. “‘ Sir 
Kenelm Digby, no doubt,’’ said I, ‘‘ newly come forth 
from his house opposite, in Covent Garden.* Pardon 
me, Sir; I believe that love can laugh at what it rever- 
ences out of pure delight and certainty of its truth.”’ 

** Well, Sir,’’ says he, ‘‘ your apology hath merit 
and ingenuity, if it be not rather that curiosa felicitas 
of which the critic speaks, which hath enabled you thus 
to turn the edge of my wrath. But to the reason of 
my visit. You are, Sir,’’ says he, ‘‘a Norwich man, 
I believe, and one that admires good Dr. Thomas 
Browne, upon whose treatise entitled ‘ Religio 
Medici’ I wrote some animadversions not wholly 
unknown to you. A good man he was, and given to 
droll mightily, as you may see from his *‘ Vulgar 
Errors,’ that collection of curious wisdom and (as I 
think) of over-incredulity. Aye, a learned man, too, 
and one that cared for the things of the body as well 
as the mind. Here be two recipes, the one for 
Soused Herring—I observe, Sir, that you have it not 
in your book upon them—the other for a Smoothening 
Quiddany of Quinces, the which come, both of them, 
from my ‘ Closet Opened,’ a goodly book upon mat- 
ters culinary.’”’ 

I thanked him for his courtesy, and begged him to 
tell me something of his life. 

‘*Gladly,’’ says he, ‘‘for mine have been no inad- 
venturous years. My father, as you doubtless know, 
lost his head for his complicity,—most innocent com- 
plicity, if such a thing there be—with the Wicked Plot 
that was to have blown up King and Parliament. | 
was but young when I went to Oxford, and scarce 
seventeen when they sent me on the Grand Tour to 
make me forget my dearest Lady; and, if the love of 
a Queen could have done so, it was offered me at Paris 
by the French King’s mother. ‘Twas in Florence, 
whither I went to escape her, that I met the Friar that 
gave me the secret of the Powder of Sympathy, with 
which I have made so many cures; and from Florence 
I passed into Spain to the service of King Charles—the 
Prince, as he then was—who was trying for his mar- 
riage with the Infanta. And at the Spanish Court | 
met a Benedictine father that taught a deaf mute to 
speak by watching the movement of the lips, in the 
which our Prince showed himself mightily interested. 
And so home, where it pleased King James to knight 
me, and (for that he could not bear the sight of naked 
steel) well-nigh to put my eye out withal when he 
would touch my shoulder. Then I married, but after 
some few years I was again for action, and sailed from 
Deal with two ships and my letters of marque to put 
down the Venetians that hurt our Levant trade. 
‘ Never,’ wrote Mr. Howell afterwards, ‘never do | 
remember to have read or heard that those huge 
Galeazzoes of St. Mark were beaten afore,’ and Dutch 
and Spanish ships were meat for me, as for my royal 
master» Nor was my search for antiquities without 
avail; my lord Arundel himself hath envied my poor 
pieces. They were busy and stirring times; and 
when I returned to England, opportunity presented 
itself for curing diseases with my Powder of Sym- 
pathy, and of bites from mad dogs with another rare 
draught. You that have mad dogs in England now, 
you should have this tried forthwith. Take a quart 
of Ale and a dram of Treacle, an handful of Rue and a 
spoonful of Shavings or Filings of Tin. Boil these 
together till_the half be consumed, and take of what 
is left two spoonfuls in the morning and at night, 
cold. excellent for Man or Beast.” 

I promised to send the recipe to Mr. Home Secretary 
Shortt, and begged for further information about the 
Powder of Sympathy. 

“Oh,” says he, ‘‘let me tell you this is a rare 
remedy, and many have cause to bless the day | 
heard of it from the worthy Carmelite in Florence, 
that got it in the far parts of the East. Powdered 
Vitriol it was, and to call out its powers you must take 


*The National Sporting Club, 43, King St., Covent Garden, now 
stands on the site. . 
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a bandage from the wound, lay it in water in which 
the powder was dissolved, and the wound would forth- 
with heal. There was Mr. Howell, that had a sore 
, wound in his hand from parting two friends that 

would have fought; surgeons were all in vain, but 
when the bloody garter that had bound his hand was 
laid in the basin with the powder he (being in my 
study) called out, ‘I know not what ails me, but I 
find that I feel no more pain. Methinks that a pleas- 
ing kind of freshness, as it were a wet, cold napkin, 
did spread over my hand, which hath taken away the 
inflammation that tormented me before.’ And I bade 
him cast away all his plasters, and only to keep the 
wound clean, in a moderate temper betwixt heat and 
cold. But after dinner I took the garter out of the 
water and set it to dry, and forthwith Mr. Howell’s 
servant came running to say that his master was in 
sore pain, and the heat such as if his hand were betwixt 
coals of fire; I put the garter into the water again, and 
lo, the pain departed, and in the space of five or six 
days the wound was healed.’”’ 

With this Sir Kenelm’s voice grew dim in my ears, 
and I heard only a word now and again. He seemed 
to be telling me to look at his tract ‘ Of Bodies,’ at his 
‘ Observation on the Faery Queen,’ at his ‘ Letters 
and Discourses on Religion ’—especially at that he 
translated from Albertus Magnus; but I could keep 
awake no longer, and when he began to describe his 
Observations upon ‘ Religio Medici,’ I could hear no 
more, though as a Norwich man | felt an especial in- 
terest in it. 

Well, this is all that happened, and | woke an hour 
later to find myself sitting cramped enough at the Sub- 
Editor’s table, with the proof that I had come to cor- 
rect lying virgin before me and a strong desire to try 
the Soused Herring, if not the Powder of Sympathy, 
next time I had a wounded friend to dinner. Mean- 
time ‘‘ the empty basin wherein the moon shines ’’ shall 
be placed at the service of Sir Auckland Geddes to 
assist in the efficient operation of his Profiteering Act. 


MR. BALFOUR AND HIS CHAIR. 
Mr. Balfour’s armchair was sold by auction at the 
Hotel Drouot for £54. 


Assiduo cathedram tandem Cicerone vacantem, 
Vendere vult praeco callidus. Ecquis emit? 

Vade age; relliquiae non sunt, me judice, tanti. 

Haec cathedra est hominis pars. Ego nullus emo. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


JUSTICE TO THE LOYAL. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw. 


Sir,—As a voluntary worker in the great railway 
strike, will you grant me a portion of your valuable 
space to appeal to the public to extend a substantial 
recognition to the railway employees whose honesty 
and loyalty made them withstand all the efforts to 
induce them to break their contracts and join in the 
great ‘‘ Anarchist Conspiracy ’’’ to coerce the com- 
munity by ‘* Prussian ’’ frightfulness. 

It was this honesty and loyalty which saved the 
country from a hideous disaster. 

Without the help and instruction of the loyal 
workers, we voluntary amateurs, however willing, 
could not have worked with sufficient effectiveness to 
save the situation, and it will be a shameful thing if the 
nation, which was saved by their efforts, now leaves the 
loyalists, without any substantial recognition of the 
debt we owe them, to the revenge of the Anarchist 
conspirators, who are to receive no punishment for 
their crime, and who openly boast that they have suc- 
ceeded in coercing the Government into giving way to 
them. 

1 understand that Mr. Thomas has been graciously 
pleased to agree that the conspirators will work peace- 
ably alongside the loyalists, but no agreements seem to 
bind these men, and besides there are many ways of 
harassing and annoying those whom they are taught 
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to hate and despise, besides refusing to work with 
them. 

There are probably plenty of sufficient reasons to 
prevent the companies—practically the Government— 
properly rewarding the loyalists, to whom we all owe 
so much, but there is nothing to prevent the indepen- 
dent public from stepping in and doing the right thing. 

If a small number of gentlemen and ladies, willing 
to take a little trouble in this matter, would send me 
their names, a committee could be formed and a sen- 
sible and businesslike scheme prepared. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
FREDERICK WALKER. 


P.S.—One of my suggestions is the issue of a badge 
to every loyalist, in addition to a money payment, the 
badges to porters having a marked and distinctive 
colour, and that the public be earnestly asked to give 
no tips to any porter who does not produce this dis- 
tinctly coloured badge. 

68, Coleman Street, 

London, E.C.2. 
13th October, 1919. 


THE LIMITS OF PATRIOTISM. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Sir,—The greatest war in history has been waged 
and won. Of the price paid by the losers there is no 
need to speak, but even for a large section of the 
winners—the taxpaying classes—victory spells bereave- 
ment, beggary and humiliation. 

Aristocracy, to use, the academic word, is under a 
cloud just now—a cloud of poison gas engendered by 
revolution and anarchy—and whether it will survive, 
or revive, anywhere, is very doubtful. This is the 
cruellest irony of fate, since, as you allowed me to 
point out a few years ago in the Sarurpay Review, 
the aristocracies of the various countries at war, every- 
where suffered the most appalling losses and accepted 
them unflinchingly as_ sacrifices demanded by pa- 
triotism. In return for all their sacrifices of sons and 
fortunes the leisured classes—by whom honour and 
country are held dearer than life—are everywhere de- 
rided, and in most countries are in process of being 
destroyed. The war justified fully and completely the 


theory of aristocracy—the theory of an hereditary lead-. 


ing class—but in justifying itself aristocracy has com- 
mitted political and economic suicide. In other words, 
aristocracy has been ‘‘ hoist with its own petard ’’— 
slain by its overweening attachment to the ancient tra- 
ditions of Patriotism. 

This leads us to ask ourselves whether patriotism is 
worth while, or, to put it another way, whether the 
fact that Socialism has been wonderfully fostered by 
the war, and that Socialism in its essence is non-na- 
tional and international, does not point to the necessity 
of our devoting ourselves—we who have anything to 
lose—to the protection of our personal freedom and our 
property instead of fritting our energies away in con-. 
cern for the empire, the dynasty and the flag? 

If, as most people believe , aristocracy-—the principle 
of hereditary duty—has been stricken beyond hope of 
recovery, it may at least be said that it is felix oppor- 
tunitate mortis. \t has not perished from sloth and 
luxury, but from a sense of patriotism so keen that 
there is scarce a noble family of Britain, France, Italy, 
Germany, Austria, Russia, but has given freely and 
eagerly, not merely of its own substance, but of its 
sons. Even the demagogues who derided and de- 
nounced the ‘‘ idle rich ’’ before the war with such a 
wealth of vituperation must now admit that aristocracy 
may claim the same epitaph as has immortalised the 
memory of La Tour d’Auvergne, the first Grenadier of 
France—‘‘ Dead on the Field of Honour.” 

With the House of Lords moribund and the Crown 
bereft of all political power—some social influence it is 
still allowed to possess under the guidance of the Prime 
Minister—it is useless for us in England to talk any 
longer about our “ glorious Constitution ’’; what we 
have to do is to concentrate on the preservation of such 
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fragments of individual freedom and, of such limited 
right of private property as still survives. This we 
can best do, not by troubling about the hereditary 
principle, or the monarchical principle, or the Estab- 
lished Church, but by appealing to the love of liberty 
and the sense of justice which still linger in the recesses 
of the average Englishman’s heart, however much they 
may be overlaid and obscured by war bitterness and 
social jealousy. It is, I submit, still possible to re- 
constitute Conservatism on an individualistic basis, if 
only we recognise in the first place what institutions 
are self-condemned, and therefore cannot be usefully 
defended, and, ‘in the second place, clear our policy of 
every taint of militarism. 

Few Conservatives, I fancy, understand how great 


- is the bitterness with which our compulsory heroes 


regard militarism of any sort, and their determination 
to have revenge upon those whom they suspect of a 
leaning towards conscription. The iron of compulsion 
has entered into their souls, and the fact that they 
cannot openly declare their indignation at being com- 
pelled to fight against their wills only makes them the 
more resentful. 

In spite of the very large increase in the soldier's 
pay the army is very far from popular, if we may judge 
from the desperate efforts to promote recruiting by 
means of highly coloured advertisements. The most 
attractive of these tells us that ‘‘ The army is not all 
work ’’—a statement which employers know to their 
cost is absolutely true. Indeed, if the posters said that 
the army of to-day is largely ‘‘ shirk,’ it would be 
putting the case moderately, since in too many military 
units it seems to be held that the army should be the 
loafers’ paradise. 

To conclude, at the risk of being called unpatriotic, 
| would reiterate that Imperialism is as dead as Queen 
Anne, and that instead of troubling about a strong 
navy and a strong army, we should concern ourselves 
mainly with our domestic foes, who are a hundred times 
more dangerous than all the Germans, Frenchmen and 
Yankees put together. Most people think that the 
‘* settlement ’’ of the railway strike was a defeat for 
the men, but they regard it in a very different light— 
vide the Daily Herald—and believe that by vindicating 
the Trade Union right to break contracts without in- 
curring penalties they have aided in the final triumph 
of the privileged masses over the taxpaying asses of 
this country. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. F. Ryper. 

Scarcroft, near Leeds, 

13th October, 1919. 


WAR OFFICE MANNERS. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAY REVIEW. 


Sir,——Allow me to thank you for your protest 
against what you correctly call the cold and callous 
way in which the War Office have communicated to the 
relatives of men who have fallen in the war the fact 
that the nation has awarded them a gratuity. The 
cold and callous words, applied to one of my two dead 
sons, cut me to the quick. Following your interven- 
tion may we hope that the officials of the War Office 
will, as you say, mend their manners, adopt some such 
sympathetic formula as you have suggested, and spare 
other bereaved families to whom they may write the 
pain which their thoughtlessness and indifference have 
inflicted on mine and many more? 

Yours faithfully, 
W. A. BALMForRTH. 


‘*JOHN BULL AND UNCLE SAM.”’ 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay REvIEw. 


Sixr,—I have just received THe Saturpay REVIEW 
containing Mr. Wade’s letter in answer to your article 
‘‘The Americans in Paris.’’ No doubt by this time 


you will have had many replies to his letter: I hope, 
however, that you will permit me to add to their num- 
ber. I am glad Mr. Wade does not deny us a sense of 
humour. The possession of that allows us to perceive 
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the existence in his letter of many of the sins hurled at 
the heads of Englishmen. One can only conclude that 
Mr. Wade—-who I hope is not a typical American—has 
not this advantage. e 

Perhaps, too, our transatlantic critic is in ignorance 
of the three following facts :— 


(1) That it was the failure of American staff work 
that necessitated the breaking off of the offensive in 
Lorraine begun by the attack on St. Mihel. 


(2) That the American commissariat broke down, and 
that we—the despised English—had to replace most 
of the horses eaten by the Americans when their proper 
rations were not forthcoming. 


(3) That the moral of some of the American divisions 
was so doubtful that British troops had to be inter- 
spersed with them. 

The above are facts: The following are deductions 
from them, and others, that have been made by many : 


(a) Japan has nothing to fear from America. 


(b) America only came into the war as that course 
seemed to her more profitable than remaining neutral. 


(c) The result of the war has shown her financial 
acumen to be correct to an immoral extent. 

One might continue almost indefinitely, but I hope 
these few lines will be sufficient to show that America 
did certainly not win the war. The presence of her 
troops no doubt hastened the end. That we should 
eventually have won without them though, even the 
Germans, I expect, would admit. They—the Germans 
—were much more correct in their valuation of the 
Americans than the Allies. 

As regards American manners, all I need say is that 
my experience of them resulted in the curtailment of 
the privileges of patients in a British hospital to which 
an American officer was admitted. 

I was in Paris myself recently, and can vouch for the 
uncouth behaviour of many Americans, and the natural 
French—-and English—resentment. 

Mr. Wade will, I hope, consider this letter quite free 
from innuendo. Perhaps he will find it too plain 
spoken. Most Englishmen will endorse it, and many 
Americans too, I feel sure, when they read it in con- 
junction with their compatriots’ ravings. 

Yours faithfully, 

E. B. Fyipes. 
Rawal Pindi, India. 
Sept. 11, 1919. 


SEPTEMBER IN IRELAND. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Sin,—When I was in Ireland last month | read a 
most interesting book, detailing the ancient and modern 
history of the country, entitled ‘ L’Irlande enne- 
mie . . .?’ by Monsieur R. C. Escouflaire, pub- 
lished by Messieurs Payot et Cie, 106, Boulevard Saint 
Germain, Paris. It is an excellently fair book, which 
should be translated, and everybody interested in polit- 
ical economy would be well advised to read it. | am 
hoping that it may be used for propaganda work. 
Arguments are presented in it from all points of view, 
and, after a most careful statement of the case for and 
against her entering into the war, the deliberate judg- 
ment of the author is, that by her conduct Ireland 
tried to stab France in the back. 

The strike of waiters which some time ago caused 
all hotels in Dublin to close, has.come to an end. The 
managers were defeated: and it remains to be seen 
whether they will be able to carry on their business 
as successfully in the future as they did in the past. 

Domestic service is probably a greater difficulty in 
Ireland than even in England, and the story goes that 
at one well-known Irish bathing-place devoted to ladies, 
when a jobless ‘‘ general ’’ was reported to be having 
a dip, there was an immediate plunge of maidless 
mistresses, and that the strongest swimmer landed her 
in the water. 

Irish farmers especially are continuing to amass 
large fortunes; this is the best flax-harvest for fifty 
years, and the country is the profiteers’ paradise. 
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The old life is being resumed, and again to the fore 
are gaiety and sport, and religion and politics. The 
Dublin Horse Show has been revived, and, in this year 
of peace, it has been more popular and successful than 
ever. 


On Sunday, September 7th, at half-past ten in the 
morning, eighteen soldiers of the Shropshire Light 
Infantry were about to attend service at the Methodist 
Church, when, just as they were passing in single file 
through the door, ‘‘ carrying their rifles,’’ three motor 
cars dashed up with an attacking party, presumably 
Sinn Feiners, who opened fire upon the soldiers with 
revolvers at. point-blank range, overpowered them, 
seized their rifles and escaped in. the cars, leaving a 
corporal killed outright, and three soldiers badly 
wounded. When the police had obtained motor cars 
in an attempt to follow the attacking party, they found 
that the road had been blocked with trees, and thus the 
murderers escaped scot free. All this took place in a 
populous Irish town, in broad daylight, on a Sunday 
morning, and when innocent men were entering a place 
of worship; yet popular sentiment, or popular fear, 
enabled the outrage to be enacted with complete suc- 
cess. The Coroner’s jury found that the killing of the 
unfortunate soldier had been committed without pre- 
meditation, and therefore, that it was not murder, 
notwithstanding the felling of the trees to assist the 
occupants of the three motor cars to escape, and the 
obvious sympathy, or cowardice and apathy, of the 
people, for, when Corporal Hutson rushed down the 
street looking for a doctor, doors were shut in his face. 
‘The troops were naturally furious with the verdict of 
the jury, and they broke, the same evening, some of 
their windows. On the Tuesday, a meeting of the 
townspeople was called in the Urban District Council 
Offices, the Vice-Chairman presiding, and Colonel 
Dobbs, R.E., the officer commanding the troops, 
attended the proceedings. His statement is well worthy 
of consideration. In addressing the meeting, he said 
that the proceedings and verdict of the Coroner’s Court 
on the previous day were perfectly absurd. Here was 
a case where a party of soldiers were parading to 
church, with rifles which were unloaded, and one man 
was shot dead, and yet.the jury had not had the pluck 
to say straight out that it was ‘‘ murder.’’ The sol- 
diers on the Monday night after the verdict had risen 
in their indignation, and done damage to the town, 
and the Chairman asked Colonel Dobbs .if the verdict 
of the Coroner’s jury was the reason why the soldiers 
broke the windows. ‘‘ Yes,’’ replied Colonel Dobbs, 
‘do you think that soldiers are going to sit down and 
take no notice? You seem to think that you can do 
what you like, and that the soldiers should make no 
reprisals."’ He pointed out that not a man, woman 
or child had had the pluck to come forward and give 
assistance. ‘* You have got no industry, you are 
simply living on the Army, and, but for them, you 
would be taking in each other’s washing. When this 
thing happens, and you lose a few hundred, or a few 
thousand, pounds, you come and cry for protection.”’ 
It is unfortunate that the Times gave a very meagre 
account of the Fermoy outrage. 

It looks very much as if there were a scheme of sur- 
render in the air, as if some form of Home Rule were 
to be offered again as a sop to the wretches who commit 
these awful crimes. Let it not be supposed for a 
moment that the Irish are any more qualified now than 
they have ever been for what, for want of a better 
expression, I will call ‘‘ Home Rule.’’ To propose 
some new scheme is merely to continue the procedure 
of all Governments, first a policy of strength, and then 
a policy of weakness. A spectator sees most of the 
game ! 

The above is only one illustration of the many out- 
rages that are, being perpetrated in Ireland, for almost 
weekly one reads of base attacks upon the Irish Con- 
stabulary, and men are shot when their backs are 
turned, and witnesses are afraid to give evidence. 

Earlier in the month there was a scene of wild con- 
fusion and disorder over the election of a rate-collector 
for Tipperary, and the Limerick Council Chamber was 
wrecked by the friends of one of the candidates, who 
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found that the voting was going against their nominee. 
Are such electors fit for self-government? Then again, 
intimidation is rife. I myself saw in the main street, 
near the Royal Marine Hotel, and perhaps 200 yards 
from the landing-stage of Kingstown, four or five 
young fellows, who received high wages for the work, 
standing outside the door-of a shop distributing leaflets, 
of which I have two in my possession, and trying to 
prevent customers from dealing with the occupants, 
two constables watching them from the other side of 
the street. With intimidation, there is also compul- 
sion; for instance, at a branch meeting of the Irish 
Transport and General Workers’ Union a resolution 
was adopted unanimously requesting farmers in a cer- 
tain district to allow a certain master of hounds to hunt 
over their lands, or otherwise 35 labourers and their 
families would be out of employment. 

It is very unfortunate that the Labour Party, on this 
side of the channel, should interfere in Irish politics. 
At the closing session of the Trades Union Congress 
at Glasgow a resolution was passed that the Congress 
viewed with alarm the situation in Ireland, ‘‘ where 
every demand of the people for freedom is met by 
military rule,’’ and that it re-affirmed its belief that the 
only solution of the Irish question was ‘“‘ self-deter- 
mination,’’ by which the Irish people could work out 
their own emancipation. The probability is that the 
majority of those present at the Congress knew little 
or nothing about Ireland, its history, or its present 
condition. What is needed is a svecial study of the 
Irish qué@stion, and a study would be much assisted 
by a perusal of the book to which I have referred 
already. It should be pointed out to those who were 
at the Congress, in the first place, that military rule is 
not employed in Ireland to suppress ‘‘ every demand 
of the people for freedom,’’ but it is being used, as 
the Irish Times has pointed out over and over again, 
for the sole purpose of protecting Irish life and pro- 
perty, against a widespread campaign of murder and 
outrage. It may be asked, what is meant by self- 
determination? Ireland could have had self-determina- 
tion long ago. The latest instance of its rejection was 
after the Irish Convention, and now, whatever may be 
offered by any Government, nothing short of absolute 
separation from the United Kingdom will satisfy the 
Irish people as represented by their Sinn Fein leaders. 
Will it be believed by the Labour Party that, when I 
was in Dublin, I was informed by a distinguished officer 
who has come back with glory and decorations from 
the war, that that day he had spoken with a member 
of the Irish Constabulary, whose name was written 
down on a Sinn Fein list, as fifteenth in order for 
assassination, and he gave me the name of the man. 
I am glad to say that the Irish Constabulary are now 
to be armed with revolvers and hand-grenades, with 
which to defend themselves against cowardly assassins. 

There is only one duty of the Government, and that 
is the vindication of the law : for the immediate choice 
lies not between the maintenance of the Union and 
local government, but between the maintenance of the 
law and anarchy. 

Yours faithfully, 
Lees KNOWLES. 


Carlton Club. 


CLERICAL STIPENDS. 
To the Editor of. the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—In the Edmonton County Court, Judge Craw- 
ford recently heard an appeal from a London beneficed 
priest, and learning from the evidence that the income 
of his living was £204, expressed his surprise that 
such a thing could be possible. What is more sur- 
prising to the ordinary reader is that a learned judge 
could be so unlearned, and ignorant of what is com- 
monly known to the general public. 

In the daily and weekly papers read by the ordinary 
people this may be learned on almost any page. As | 
opened my morning paper to-day I learned that a lately 
departed cleric had left his old clothes, to be donned 
by the brethren still in the flesh, to whom they would 
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be distributed by the society known as the Poor Clergy 
Relief Corporation. I was asked to send my left-off 
clothes to this society, or a similar one, some thirty 
years since, which. means that its existence, which is 
in itself a scandal, has continued for this period. 

But the need of this society has increased, and its 
work is now undertaken by private individuals. Take 
any paper and you will find scores of advertisements 
from poor vicars or their wives, for not only clothes, 
but the common necessaries of life. 

Perhaps our learned judges do not read the ordinary 
daily or Church papers; but the Saturpay Review, 
not quite falling under this head, may come within 
their notice. That your readers may be informed of 
what is generally known, and some definite attempt 
made to remove what is openly called a scandal, .is 
the object of my asking you to find space for this letter. 

There are at the present time about 2,000 livings 
with net incomes under £200, and there are several 
thousand unbeneficed clergy living on incomes less 
than this. There are a great number of clergy be- 
tween 60 and go years of age who should retire, but 
the absence of any retiring pension, save the old age 
pension and the Union, makes this impossible. 

It would be unfair to ignore the efforts that have 
been made to relieve this state of things. The 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners have made _ special 
grants, of £70 in all, to the clergy with incomes under 
4£300—that is, that some of the clergy have received, 
during the past five years, a sum less than most 
assistant teachers, railway clerks, and working men 
have received in one. 

The Government also has had a hand in it, and by 
passing the Tithe Act of 1918 has prevented those 
clergy who had suffered for many years from a depre- 
ciation, from recouping themselves. The tithe used to 
be below £70; the Government have so fixed the limit 
of increase that those who held it at this cannot usually 
live long enough to make up their loss. 

A third, and perhaps better known, effort was the 
raising of a central fund of five million pounds, for 
which collections were made in évery church by direc- 
tion of the Bishops. Much stress was laid on clerical 
poverty, and it was naturally assumed that this would 
be the first care. It is with something of dismay we 
now hear that, on what appears very good authority, 
before any of this fund goes to the clergy, some 
£,600,000 is to be spent on training 2,000 candidates 
for the ministry. 

I do not wish to repeat the comments on this which 
have appeared in the papers, but as the collection was 
well before the public, I think the way it has been allo- 
cated should also be known. 

We hear, on equally good grounds, I fear, that 
nothing can be done for the clergy for two years. Those 
of us who have lived on expectation unfulfilled for 
nearly half a century will not be altogether surprised. 
This will be the case with my two nearest clerical 
neighbours, whose total years amount to 159, of which 
111 have been given to the service of the Church of 
England. 

I note that Punch has taken up this matter. I trust 
that, should you publish this letter, the poor estate of 
the clergy, appearing in two of the best-known papers 
in the country, may become sufficiently understood to 
provoke a remedy. 

Yours faithfully, 
One oF THEM. 


MR. HARRY GOSLING’S PROPOSALS : 
THE NEED FOR A PERMANENT JOINT 
COUNCIL. 


To the Editor of THe Sarurpay REvIEw. 


Str,—Mr. Gosling’s proposals for the establishment 
of a central executive of labour have aroused consider- 
able attention, but I would like to point out that in the 
national interest it is essential that both Capital and 
Labour should be equally well organised. More than 
that, I would earnestly advocate.an extension of Mr. 
Gosling’s idea in the direction of a supreme and per- 
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manent joint council of delegated representatives of 
employers’ and workers’ organisations presided over 
by an impartial and non-political chairman, formed on 


the lines of the Industrial Council appointed by the 


Government in 1911. That Council was the first and 
most efficient organisation ever created with a view to 
dealing with the industrial position as a whole, as well 
as with the settlement of industrial grievances, and in 
the light of what has since occurred its being allowed to 
lapse might almost be designated a crime on the part of 
certain prominent politicians. 

Instead of acting upon the information contained in 
the admirable report (see Blue Book CD 6952, 1913) 
which the Council prepared after its exhaustive enquiry, 
at the request of the Government into Industrial Agree- 
ments and their observance, and drafting a bill embody- 
ing its recommendations, the Government, with a char- 
acteristic lack of foresight, or from some hidden 
motive, allowed the report to be pigeonholed and the 
Council to lapse. 

If the Industrial Council had been allowed to carry 
on the work for which it was appointed in 1911, in my 
opinion the industries of the country could have been 
efficiently mobilised for war in a very short time, and 
the industrial unrest which has been so prevalent would 
have been to a great extent prevented. The triple 
alliance of the miners, railway men and_ transport 
workers, all of which were included in the original In- 
dustrial Council, is not included in the recently ap- 
pointed so-called National Industrial Council. This 
suffices to show the utter hopelessness of that body 
being able to deal efficiently with the present industrial 
position. 

As an indication of the value of the work and in- 
fluence of the Labour representatives who served on 
the original Industrial Council I have only to recall the 
all-important part played by some of them in connection 
with the settlement of the recent railway strike, which 
I see is estimated to have involved a loss of 
£50,000,000. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
CuHartes W. Macara. 

33, York Street, Manchester, 

October 11, 1919. 


AN ANGRY PAPIST. 
To the Editor of THe Sarurpay Review. 


Sir,—Allow me to tell you that your animus against 
the Roman Church is perfectly extraordinary, and it is 
high time somebody at least, however humble, took you 
to task for it: you are only equalled in this respect by 
your contemporary, equally bigoted and even more ridi- 
culous, The Spectator. With a peculiarly British chivalry 
—or so it must appear to the uninitiated—you always 
single out minorities, such as the Irish or Canadian 
Catholics, for your abuse ; and though you speak guard- 
edly of ‘‘ priests’? and ‘“‘hierarchy’’ your Protestant 
bigotry ‘and hatred of our most holy religion is only too 
clearly manifest. It is possible to comment adversely 
on the clergy of another Communion without offending 
against all the canons of good taste. I really must beg 
of you in future to be a little more charitable, as your 
attitude renders your paper almost unreadable to an 
open-minded Roman Catholic. ‘‘It isn’t the things 
you say, but the way you say them that matters,’’ and 
these prehistoric and provincial prejudices are really be- 
coming quite intolerable. 

Yours, etc., 
PAPALINO. 


P.S.—I particularly refer to your number of the 8th 
of March of this year, with its feminine attack on 
Quebec, and the letter from a Canadian Senator ans- 
wering your ‘‘extremely malignant article *’ of January 
the 4th, which I am glad to say I have not read. 


[We have no animosity against individual members 
of the Church of Rome. _ It is the policy of that Church, 
which is anti-British throughout the world, that we are 
afraid of, and for that reason we object to the appoint- 
ment of Sir Eric Drummond.—Eb. S.R. ] 
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REVIEWS 


THE RIVALS. 


Bolingbroke and Walpole. By the Right Hon. J. M. 
Robertson. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 


HE title of this book is misleading, for out 
of 256 pages Bolingbroke disappears on page 82. 
This is perhaps a fair distribution of space, if the work 
be considered as historical narrative, for Bolingbroke 
was in power for three, and Walpole for over twenty 
years. But as a judicial comparison of the characters 
of the two great rivals of the first five lustres of the 
eighteenth century, the book is lop-sided, for Boling- 
broke was a more complex personality than Walpole, 
and was an author and philosopher as well as a states- 
man. Gladstone was in office about twenty-six years, 
and Disraeli about eight years. But anyone who 
should bring out a volume entitled ‘ Disraeli and Glad- 
stone,’ and give Gladstone three times as much space 
as Disraeli would to-day be laughed at. In truth Mr. 
J. M. Robertson has written nothing more than an 
account of the history of England during the years 
between 1710 and 1741. No one can make this period 
uninteresting; but it has been written down to the 
bone; and we are obliged to say that Mr. Robertson 
gives us no fresh lights. That was doubtless impos- 
sible: but we did expect that so clever a man would 
have shown some originality, if not impartiality, in 
dealing with the dramatic contrast between the temper- 
aments and the fortunes of these two men, who were 
surely born to be enemies. We have been disap- 
pointed. Mr. Robertson, a subordinate member of Mr. 
Asquith’s 1910 Government, takes good care that the 
Tory dogs shall have the worst of it, from cover to 
cover, and that is all. He has said nothing about 
Bolingbroke that has not been better said by Bagehot ; 
and he has said nothing about Walpole that has not 
been at least as well said by Coxe, by Macaulay, and 
by Lord Morley. The task is an easy one, if a writer 
is content to repeat the records. Attacking Boling- 
broke is a slaying of the slain, for he has no serious 
defender, except Mr. Sichel, whose party feelings are 
so warm, and whose loyalty to his hero is so exuberant, 
that the defence is not so effective as it might have 
been, if shorter. As Halifax was fond of saying, ‘‘a 
long defence is seldom a skilful one : innocence hath a 
very short style.” 

Mr. Robertson goes on the opposite tack to Mr. 
Sichel. He makes a _ parade of his political 
cynicism. Bolingbroke was no worse than Walpole, 
who was_no better than Bolingbroke, and both were, 
like all politicians, creatures of expedients, insincere, 
and more or less corrupt. We agree with Mr. Robert- 
son on the whole, though this ostentatious disbelief in 
party politicians comes with doubtful propriety from 
one who has been a member of one Liberal Government, 
and possibly will belong to another. The difference be- 
tween Bolingbroke and Walpole was one of courage and 
judgment. Bolingbroke’s judgment was as bad as bad 
could be, perhaps because he was what our fathers 
used to call ‘‘too jolly clever by half.’’ He thought 
that the nation would like the Peace of Utrecht, and 
they hated it. Then, as generally happens to men who 
are confronted with their mistakes, he got flurried and 
lost his nerve, which late nights and deep potations did 
nothing to steady. When the Dukes of Argyll and 
Somerset suddenly appeared unsummoned in the Cabi- 
net Council, if Bolingbroke had kept his head, he 
would have bade them withdraw, or arrested them. 
He might then have persuaded the dying Queen to give 
him the White Wand, and might either have 
made good terms with the Elector, or have proclaimed 
James. But Bolingbroke’s courage failed him: he 
hesitated; and the Dukes made Anne give the Wand 
to Shrewsbury. That was the end of Bolingbroke. 
Walpole had ‘‘ the horse sense ’’ of a Norfolk squire : 
his judgment was almost infallible, and his courage 
serene. He had the courage to buy largely of the 
South Sea Stock, and the judgment to sell at the top 
of the market. Both the Marlboroughs and Walpole 
made a great deal out of the South Sea gamble. 
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Whether Bolingbroke’s life would have been forfeit, 
if he had not fled, is matter for speculation. There 
were political executions in 1715 and 1745. The real 
misfortune for the nation was the fact that Bolingbroke 
made a Parliamentary Opposition impossible and bound 
up Toryism with a lost dynastic cause for over fifty 
years. The name, by the bye, was pronounced and 
often written ‘‘ Bullingbrook,’’ just as Boleyn was 
called Bullen. | Mr. Robertson is at his best when 
analysing social and economic conditions as affected by 
Governments, and his demonstration of the lines on 
which sectarian or religious and dynastic or political 
quarrels run, sometimes crossing, sometimes combin- 
ing, is informative and shrewd. We protest strongly, 
by the way, against the first four decades of the eigh- 
teenth century being called the Augustan age of Eng- 
land, a term which may be much more fitly applied to 
the reign of Victoria, whether we think of literature or 
politics. Mr. Robertson agrees with us in this. For 
he says justly that ‘‘the superiorities of latter-day 
civilisation to that of Walpole’s era are not rightly 
to be conceived in terms of character-types, or what 
we broadly understand by ‘human worth.’ = ae 
There are millions of British subjects to-day of no more 
‘worth’ than the average under the Georges— 
myriads of types as trivial, or as inane, or as venomous, 
or as gross, or as irrational as the multitude of all 
grades under George II. The visible rise, the pro- 
gress, in point of quality, has been (1) in public decen- 
cies; (2) in the ruling standards of humanity, alike in 
public and private relations; (3) in popular culture and 
the life condition of the mass of the workers; (4) in the 
subordination of fanaticism and the degree of deliver- 
ance from crass religion; (5) over the whole field of 
science; (6) over the wlfole esthetic field—in the fine 
arts and fine letters.’’ That is a comprehensive and, 
we think, a correct description of progress, which, 
as the writer says, has not been accompanied by any 
general transmutation of national character. If Mr. 
Robertson’s literary taste were as good as his social 
analysis, he would have spared us such an outrage 
as saying, ‘‘ nothing is likely ever again to make men 
regard Pope and Thomson as great poets.’’ Thom- 
son we give up: but Pope’s reputation as a poet has 
been growing, not declining, of recent years. 


THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT. 


The Spirit of Russia. By T. G. Masaryk. 
by Eden and Cedar Paul. 
vols. 32s. net. 


Translated 
Allen & Unwin. Two 


T would seem that every nation feels it has a mis- 
sion to the Universe. The English want to bring 
the example of freedom and good government, the 
French are the apostles of civilization, the Germans the 
teachers of organization and ‘‘ Kultur,’’ while the 
Russians believe that they are charged with the mission 
of restoring the spirit of religion, of bringing the true 
light to them that sit in the darkness of materialism. 
Dostoievsky, writing to a friend in 1869 about an 
article, ‘ Europe and Russia,’ says: ‘‘ I am not quite 
sure that Danilevsky will dwell with sufficient em- 
phasis upon what is the inmost essence, and the ulti- 
mate destiny of the Russian nation: namely, that 
Russia must reveal to the world her own Russian 
Christ, whom as yet the peoples know not. . . . 
There lies, as I believe, the inmost essence of our vast 
impending contribution to civilization, whereby we shall 
awaken the European peoples; there lies the inmost 
core of our exuberant and intense existence that is to 
be 

This elaborate survey of the intellectual development 
of Russia by the President of the Czecho-Slovak Re- 
public, published in Germany in 1913, was certainly 
written with a German public in view, and the task of 
the translators cannot have been an easy one owing te 
the rather specialized vocabulary of the author and the 
obvious influence of German thought on the turn of his 
mind. In consequence of the growing interest taken 
in Russia at the time of the Russo-Japanese War and 
the revolution of 1905, M. Masaryk wrote an article 
giving a detailed account of the intimate connection 
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between the revolution and Russian literature for an 
Austrian periodical, also contributing reviews of books 
on Russia written by the late Sir Donald Mackenzie 
Wallace, Prince Kropotkin, Alexander Ular, C. 
Petrov, A. Briickner, Konni, and Reissner. In read- 
ing these books he ‘‘ conceived the idea of elucidating 
the nature of the Russian revolution and of discussing 
the Russian problem as a whole, in a study of Dos- 
toievsky,’’ but he realized that to do justice to Dos- 
toievsky a discussion of his predecessors and successors 
was necessary which ‘‘ would involve the consideration 


-of the chief problems of the history of Russian litera- 


ture, of the religious and philosophical thought of that 
country, indeed, of Russian literature in general.’’ 


These two volumes are the outcome of this realization: 


and must therefore be considered as a discriminating 
introduction to a study and interpretation of Dostoiev- 
sky which has unfortunately not yet been published. 

Some two hundred pages of the first volume are 
devoted to a brief sketch of Russian history from the 
coming of the Varangs in 862 to the defeat of Russia 
by Japan in 1905. The rest of the volume deals with 
the intellectual tendencies which became prominent in 
the 40’s, 50’s and 60’s of the nineteenth century, and 
found their first halting expression in Chadaiev’s 
‘ Philosophical Writing,’ written in French in 1829 
and published in The Telescope in 1836. The develop- 
ment of Slavophilism is traced with considerable in- 
sight, as also the theories of its rival Westernism; 
and the author elucidates the part played by the Pan- 
slav movement due to a certain extent to the activity 
of the Freemasons, gaining strength by the formation 
of a secret political society aiming at a federation of 
Slav Republics shortly after 1825, and finally wrecked 
upon the Polish question, while under Philosophical 
and Political Radicalism the ideas of Herzen and 
Bakunin are subjected to a searching analysis. The 
second volume continues the survey of Russian thought 
and action with Chernyshevsky’s revolt against theo- 
cracy, Pisarev’s realism, Nihilism, and Anarchism led 
by Prince Kropotkin, while the Liberals, the Marxists 
—from Plekhanov, ‘‘ the father of Russian Marxism,”’ 
to Lenin, now ‘‘ the father’s bitter opponent,’’ official 
theologians like the Procurator of the Holy Synod, 
Pobyedonostsev, the vacillating Lavrov, the steadfast 
Mikhailovsky, the theocrats Katkov and Leontiev, and 
‘* the first of the Russian philosophers,’’ the mystic 
Vladimir Soloviev—to whom Tolstoy was Antichrist 
and Dostoievsky the Prophet—are dealt with in their 
turn in the masterly exposition of conflicting methods, 
for the ultimate ideal, with rare exceptions, is in every 
case the same—Russia’s message to the world. 
Although Chadaiev in his earlier writing points to 
England as the promised land and considers the 
English as the truly religious people, in his ‘ Apology ’ 
(1837) he is convinced that the Russians are appointed 
to solve many social problems, to perfect many of the 
ideas formulated among the older societies. and to 
answer the most difficult questions with which 
humanity is confronted. To Kireevsky, the founder of 
Slavophilism, Russia’s true faith would bring salvation 
to the West. 

Slavophilism is the form that Russian patriotism has 
taken; it is a profound belief in the future of the 
spiritual life of the race, the power for good of the 
Russian conception of life, intensified by the hindrances 
to freedom of expression and action. and developed to 
a reckless fanaticism in the person of Lenin, little as he 
would recognise himself in this connection. Western- 
ism, bitterly opposed as it was in method and outward 
appearance, rested ultimately on the same beliefs. 

Russians take their mission seriously. ‘‘ We have 
not yet solved the problem of the existence of God— 
and you say you want your dinner !’’ said Bvelinsky 
to Turgeniev one day when he suggested adjourning 
a discussion. 

The compilation of a bibliography to accompany a 
work of this magnitude is necessarilv an arduous task. 
especially so when for the benefit of those who do not 
read Russian only books available in foreign tongues 
are given, but the translators would have added to the 
debt we already owe them if they had borne in mind 
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the special needs and opportunities of English readers. 
Such publications as Boulgakov’s essay, ‘Heroism 
and Service,’ referred to on p. 438 vol. II., also the 
article (in English) on ‘ The Russian Idealist Philo- 
sopher, Lopatin,’ by Alexander Ognev, should have 
been included; Professor Milyukov’s ‘ Sketches of 
Russian Civilization ’ is mentioned in the French trans- 
lation on p. 571 and in the German on p. 572 without 
any note to point out that these translations.refer to 
the same book. Briickner’s ‘ History of Russian Litera- 
ture’ is available in English, and many other works 
of interest to students of the subject can be obtained 
in English or French translations. 

All students of Russia are under a deep obligation 
to the author of this remarkable survey : it is truly a 
colossal undertaking, an epoch-making work; it has 
opened a path to Western European thinkers through 
an almost unknown field of thought, and its indications 
will be used by future workers as a guide to their re- 
searches for many a year t6 come. 


CACKLE AND HORSES. 


‘* My Kingdom for a Horse!’’ Yorkshire, Rugby, 
Balliol, The Bar, Bloodstock and Journalistic 
Recollections. By William Allison, ‘‘ The Special 
Commissioner."’ Grant Richards. £1 1s. net. 


Ww" a regular contributor to a sporting journal 

should be described as a ‘‘ Special Commis- 
sioner ’’ is not obvious to the uninitiated. That, how- 
ever, is the designation of Mr. William Allison's con- 
nection with The Sportsman, but though we are not 
told what special commissions he fulfils, his book 
shows quite exceptional familiarity with the thorough- 
bred, set forth in English free—though split infinitives 
are to be counted against him—from the distressing 
phraseology common to most men who write about 
racing. Mr. Allison, it should be said, writes here 
about a number of other things; in fact, these other 
things occupy so much space that the title of the volume 
‘ My Kingdom for a Horse!’ does not precisely fit the 
theme. We are told that when at Rugby he backed 
Kingcraft for the Derby and won £20, but there is 
more about dogs than horses in the first two-thirds of 
the book. Mr. Allison seems to have occupied so 
much space with his preliminary matter that, when he 
came to the horses, the contemplated number of pages 
was nearly full. 

As the title suggests, the author was at Rugby and 
Balliol, at both ‘which seats of learning he distin- 
guished himself. At Rugby he was head of the school, 
acquired a taste for making Latin verses and for play- 
ing football. He gained an Exhibition and would have 
done better at Oxford than a Second in Mods. but for 
his devotion to Blair Athol and his progeny, to one of 
the latter, that is to say, the great Prince Charlie. As 
fate would have it, the examination took place on 
Derby Day. ‘‘ If I ever loved anything in literary 
work, jt was the writing of Latin verses,’’ Mr. Allison 
says, ‘‘ atid I was a real craftsman at it.’’ But his 
head was running on Prince Charlie. He had con- 
vinced himself that the colt could not be beaten for the 
Derby, and having ascertained that his idol was not 
even placed, he felt that he could write no more Latin 
verse that day. 

Mr. Allison is modest about his athletic achieve- 
ments. He discovered that he could ‘‘ run long dis- 
tances rather well,’’ and he ran so well that he won the 
Harborough Magna run, a distance of about nine miles, 
by 30 seconds in the human equivalent to a canter. 
The Crick run is, however, the great achievement at 
Rugby; when this took place, he was not fit, and did 
remarkably well in the circumstances by finishing 
second. 

The author’s practice at the Bar did not extend to 
much performance, and a considerable part of the book 
is occupied with an account of his connection with the 
St. Stephen’s Review, one of the many sixpenny 
papers which had their day and ceased to be. In the 
case of the St. Stephen’s the day was an extended one, 
though Mr. Allison was rather devoid of that discretion 
which is described as the better part of valour, when 
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he brought out a periodical which could not be pro- 
duced for less than £150 per week with a capital of 
less than £500. A history of the weekly papers, The 
St. Stephen’s Review, The Whitehall, The Hawk, 
The Bat, and others which strove to emulate the suc- 
cess of The \Vorld and Truth would be decidedly inter- 
esting. The St. Stephen’s was much the best, always 
excepting the two which preceded it and survive. Mr. 
Allison received a certain amount of encouragement, 
on no occasion combined with pecuniary assistance, 
from the Conservative party, and he thought himself 
fortunate to have obtained the benefit of an elaborate 
advertisement from Mr. Gladstone, who devoted 
several sentences in one of his speeches to abusing the 
publication. That constituted what is called a 
‘“ scoop.’’ Various schemes were devised to prop up 
the failing St. Stephen’s, including a Beauty Com- 
petition. Miss Kate Vaughan headed the list, an ad- 
mirer of that charming lady having taken care that this 
should be so; for he called at the publisher's office, 
inquired how many copies he would have to buy to 
place Miss Vaughan at the top, and straightway 
bought them. It would seem that these competitions 
cannot always be implicitly relied on as a reflex of 
public opinion. One strong point about the Review 
was the engagement of Phil May, truly a genius. 

It is somewhat surprising that Mr. Allison has little 
or nothing to say about the Figure System, devised 
by the late Mr. Bruce Lowe, of which the author of 
‘ My Kingdom for a Horse!’ has been the chief sup- 
porter. It appears to be an undoubted fact, indeed, 
there is no doubt about it, that certain equine families 
produce most winners; opponents maintain that this is 
explained by the circumstance that these winning 
families are by far most numerously represented. The 
origin of Sandown is one of the things described in 
those portions of the beok which deal with racing. It 
appears that this most prosperous course was started 
on the strength of a promissory note for £1,500. Sir 
Wilford Brett took the matter vigorously in hand, and 
he is not forgotten. In the course of one of his excur- 
sions to Italy’ he much appreciated a certain green 
liqueur, and purchased the entire vintage, which has 
lasted out and is consumed to the present day in the 
Stewards’ Luncheon Room. Another of Mr. Allison's 
industries was the Cobham Stud, where many good 
sires have done admirable service. The stud has had 
all sorts of vicissitudes, but we gather that it is still 
prosperously pursuing its functions. 

Beyond all question Mr. Allison is an excellent judge 
of racing, and, as students of The Sportsman are 
aware, is in the habit of publishing forecasts of ap- 
proaching events. It has been mentioned that when 
at Rugby he backed the winner of the Derby and won 
a sum which was considerable for a schoolboy. This 
was acquired by risking £5, and he states that twice 
that amount, the £10 he had on Silvio when the colt 
won the St. Leger of 1877, is the largest amount for 
which he has ever backed a horse. There is some- 
thing to be learnt frem this by those who propose to 
make a fortune by taking the odds. 


THE B.E.F. IN SALONICA. 


The Salonica Side-show. By V. J. Seligman. Allen 
and Unwin. os. 6d. net. 


F our numerous expeditions, the Salonican has 
suffered most from public neglect, with the pos- 

sible exception of the West African. The Westerners 
used to proclaim that it was a huge blunder from the 
start, and that by diverting troops from the Flanders 
front, it was responsible for the set-back of March, 
1918. Mr. Seligman’s figures, which are admittedly 
conjectural, certainly go to show that from first to last 
it consumed some threequarters of a million men. On 
the other hand, it prevented Greece from becoming 
German; it stopped the enemy from securing a sub- 
marine base that would have cut communications with 
Egypt and Mesopotamia, and it dealt the first knock- 
out blow of the war. More than that, the advance to- 
wards Mustapha Pasha after the Bulgarian collapse, 
precipitated the surrender of Turkey, and the turning 
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of the Austrian flank brought that Power, or rather Im- 
potence, to its knees. The Salonica ‘* side-show,’’ in 
fact, had its merits, despite Colonel Repington. 

Mr. Seligman treats the expedition so disconnectedly 
that his is a terrible rag-bag of a book. He spatch- 
cocks serious discussions between humorous sketches, 
until the whole thing resembles a jazz-dance. Some of 
his stories are excellent. We like particularly that 
about the General who, mistaking a Bulgarian prisoner 
for a British Tommy, ‘‘ told him off,’’ for whistling 
and failing to salute. The culprit listened in silence, 
and then asked, ‘‘ Finish, Johnny? ’’ And though the 
anecdote has an ancient smell, the Major’s words to the 
interpreter when a native crone complained that she had 
received unsolicited demonstrations of affection from 
some French soldiers—‘‘ Ask the good woman whether 
she considers this a matter for condolence or congratu- 
lation ’’—are words of price. 

But Mr. Seligman should take more pains to eschew 
music-hall ‘‘ wheezes ’’ and to curb his sense of the 
ridiculous. He should also avoid representing a 
French officer as ‘‘ Ze complete sportsman who plays 
ze golf and makes ze swim.’’ Such jokelets might 
have passed muster before the war, but they are as out- 
of-date now as Whoa, Emma! ” or Pip-Pip.”’ 

This vivacious writer sets some store on sundry con- 
fidences he extracted from Captain Melas, formerly 
Secretary to ex-King Constantine. We cannot say 
that they amount to much, though Mr. Seligman points 
out fairly enough that the ineptitude of our Bulgarian 
diplomacy rendered that bedevilled ruler’s positicn un- 
commonly difficult, and that he became a traitor, and 
Tino, by gradual stages. For the rest, though as an 
officer of the A.S.C., he saw but little of the fighting, 
Mr. Seligman describes with intelligence those opera- 
tions in which the Serbians got all the limelight, and 
our poor fellows fevers and a reverse or two. But he 
is at his best when he brings before our eyes the dreary 
stretches of the Seres road, and to our minds the feel- 
ing of Macedonian madness known as the ‘‘ Balkan 
tap.’’ The heat, flies and malaria produced, it appears, 
a feeling of absolute indifference to the war in other 
fields. And, when Mr. Lovat Fraser informed the ex- 
pedition that it was about to be thrust into the sea, an 
infantryman, who had just marched twenty tired miles, 
remarked, ‘‘ Push us into the blinking sea, will they ? 
Not a bad place either! ”’ 


THE LAST OF TREITSCHKE. 


Treitschke’s History of Germany in the Nineteenth 
Century. Translated by E. and C. Paul. With 
an Introduction by William Harbutt Dawson. 
Vol. VII. Jarrold. 15s. net. 


REITSCHKE’S voluminous and rambling work 
comes to an abrupt stop on the eve of the revo- 
lutions of 1848. It is a pity that he never covered 
that upheaval, because his biting style well qualified 
him to make sport with the queer creatures that it 
threw up to the surface and the fatuous measures taken 
by the Courts of Germany for thrusting them under- 
neath it again. As things are, we get the prologue, 
but not the play. He pokes fun at the irresolution of 
Frederick William IV. of Prussia, who, after he had 
flatly declined to summon a national assembly to Berlin 
in accordance with the law of May, 1815, thought that 
he had muzzled opposition by convoking the provincial 
diets as a united assembly with power to discuss but 
not to decide. He also indulges in those speculations 
popular with advocates of autocracy, as to the peaceful 
solution that might have been found, if the Prussian 
Government had not been so weak and the Bavarian 
so obfuscated. But faced by hard facts, he is com- 
pelled to put on record the manifesto of Marx and 
Engels, with its sinister message, ‘‘ Proletarians of all 
countries, unite !”’ 

The revolutions of 1848 have been treated too exclu- 
sively as if they were matters of politics and pro- 
grammes. Rut Liberalism or Radicalism, or whatever 
we may call it, only exercised a superficial influence 
on the course of events. The real authors of revolt 
were not the deputies and journalists who were clapped 
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into jail from time to time, but the communist clubs 
in London and at Zurich.  Treitschke gives a lively 
account of their activities, thriving, as they did, ‘‘ like 
maggots in carrion.’’ He assigns due importance to 
the visit to Switzerland of the anarchist Bakunin, that 
renegade Russian aristocrat who has his present-day 
successor in Ulianoff, otherwise Lenin. He exagger- 
ates, at the same time, the direct influence of British 
Chartism, since the Chartists were practical folk with 
definite aims, who had little belief in the doctrine of the 
community of goods as a plea for social revolution 
and even ordinary theft. Though Engels turned his 
book, ‘ The Condition of the Working Classes in 
England ’ into effective propaganda, the German revo- 
lutionaries, even if indoctrinated abroad, were mostly 
German-bred. | They buzzed about the Fatherland, 
and founded association after association. It was 
characteristic of the censorship that it should have 
freely suppressed the newspapers of the political Oppo- 
sition, but should have allowed the advocacy of thinly 
disguised Socialism to flourish without hindrance. But 
censorships are always stupid. 

The economic condition of Germany lent itself to the 
spread of subversive ideas. Extremely high prices, 
which, as Treitschke says, have almost invariably been 
the precursors of revolution, prevailed everywhere, the 
result of the total failure of two harvests. Though 
the abolition of manorial rights had improved the 
position of the farmers, it had ruined the labourers, 
who cried, ‘‘ The King must grant us land.’’ But it 
was in the towns, as might be expected, that social 
organisation was at its worst. Whereas in England 
the railways supplemented the factories, in Germany 
the process was for the most part reversed. In 
Treitschke’s striking phrase, ‘‘ the new age and King 
Steam made their entry over corpses.’’ Works were 
hastily constructed with insanitary barracks near them, 
and complaints about child labour and starvation wages 
soon became rife. In Silesia the weavers, stricken by 
despair, ventured upon open revolt, until the troops 
restored order, but not without bloodshed. All the 
evils, in short, that had come upon manufacturing 
England some twenty years earlier flourished malig- 
nantly, down to the truck system, whereby the workers 
were paid in adulterated goods. ‘‘ The two nations,”’ 
as described by Disraeli in ‘ Sybil,’ stood face to face, 
and there could be but one outcome to the antagonism. 
As early as 1845 one of Metternich’s agents in Leipzig 
reported : ‘‘ Everything here is ripe for revolution, and 
no one is prepared to accept conciliation.’’ Treitschke 
might have added that Metternich himself was confi- 
dent that 1848 would be a year of unusual quietude. 

In his survey of foreign affairs during the years just 
before the revolution, Treitschke remains supremely 
indifferent to treaty obligations and _ inter-State 
morality. Thus he has no objection whatever to the 
suppression of the Polish republic of Cracow on the 
score that it was an infraction of the treaties of Vienna. 
The remonstrances of the Western Powers are to him 
dishonest, for had they not recognised the indepen- 
dence of Belgium? Besides, ‘‘ every reflective person 
must by this time have come to recognise that the 
march of history could not be eternally arrested by 
paper barriers.’’ That argument has, since his day, 
been applied to the march of armies, and with disas- 
trous results to its originator. But Treitschke, though 
he views with complacency the annexation of Cracow 
by Austria, fumes over the stupidity of the Prussian 
negotiators who allowed themselves to be diddled out 
of their trading facilities with the city by the astuteness 
of Metternich. That was indeed a ‘‘ moral transgres- 
sion.’”’ Mr. Harbutt Dawson aptly points out that it 
has been a calamity for Germany that the historian 
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who encouraged disregard for the interests and rights 
of other countries, and contempt for alien psychology, 
should have been enthroned as a national hero. Enough 
of Treitschke ! 


COURTIER AND MYSTIC. 


Memoirs of Edward Eighth Earl of Sandwich. Edited 
by Mrs. Stewart Erskine. Murray. 16s. net. 


HE title, Earl of Sandwich, inevitably recalls the 
fourth of the line, that competent administrator 
but shocking rip, to whom John Wilkes addressed his 
Awake, my Sandwich,’’ and of whom Wroxall re- 
lates sundry indecorous anecdotes. His successor, the 
eighth Earl, who died only three years ago, was a man 
of much more reputable character. A keen Guards- 
man, though he never saw active service, an energetic 
landlord and administrator of county affairs, a social 
leader, noted for his sarcastic speech, and fondness for 
practical jokes, amateur acting and pageants, and an 
extensive traveller, he had at the same time a good deal 
of the religious enthusiast about him. As a young man 
he pervaded the slums and visited prisoners, including 
the Fenians, who were condemned to death for their 
part in the Clerkenwell explosion. During the South 
African War he fitted out an officers’ convalescent hos- 
pital at Hinchingbrooke, without nurses or doctors, and 
established there in 1906 a home for poor boys, con- 
ducted on equally original lines, with which he took 
infinite pains. Finally he became a practiser of what 
is known as faith-healing. . 

Lord Sandwich’s guide in the art was ‘‘ one in the 
spirit world, who was known to him as Dr. Coulter,”’ 
whose injunctions he received through the American 
psychic, Mrs. Herbine and his niece, Mrs. Scott-Gatty. 
The disembodied Doctor seems to have been a cheerful 
‘** spook ’’ but a trifle vague. He observed, too, those 
rules of grammar which some messengers from the un- 
seen are apt to ignore. Under his inspiration, Lord 
Sandwich embarked on a course of treatment for 
patients by means of prayer, both in this country and 
in India. As Mrs. Stewart Erskine sensibly remarks, 
we must follow our own judgments in believing or re- 
jecting Dr. Coulter and his gospel. _If we do believe, 
we must invariably accept post hoc as identical with 
propter hoc. Lord Sandwich, at any rate, was a 
transparently sincere disciple; he ignored ridicule with 
a bland dignity, and pursued his calling without _ re- 
ward, without advertisement and without untoward re- 
sultss 

So varied a life clearly presented opportunities for 
an interesting book. We cannot say, however, that 
Mrs. Stewart Erskine has been altogether fortunate in 
her materials. Lord Sandwich’s wit in conversation 
vanishes when he tries to commit it to paper, whether 
in his diaries or correspondence. Here and there we 
get a shrewd remark, but he has little powers of des- 
cription. He intended to write his biography, but here 
we only get it in the raw, so to speak. With his inti- 
mate knowledge of the Royal family, he might have 
produced another Greville, but the presumption must 
be that he was too loyal a courtier to have revealed any 
secrets. As things are, we are told about King Ed- 
ward’s ‘* well-known chuckle,’’ and his extraordinary 
memory for names and little besides. Still Lord Sand- 
wich had rubbed shoulders with too many classes, and 
travelled too far to be altogether barren. His readers. 
especially the elderly among them, will be entertained 
by his prophecy in 1860 that Patti would make her for- 
tune, if she deserted America for Europe; his meeting 
with Disraeli nine years later, and the stolid comment, 
‘“He never impressed me by being agreeable in 
society,’’ and an account of a visit to the Duchess of 
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Cleveland at Battle Abbey, when he was sent to the 
servants’ hall to smoke, and stayed in the covert two 
hours without firing a shot, there being next to noth- 
ing to shoot. 


EVANGELICALS IN COUNCIL. 


Towards Reunion. By Church of England and Free 
Church Writers. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 


HE fourteen contributors to this volume describe 
themselves as ‘‘ Evangelicals of various folds, 
but a single flock.’’ They must candidly face the 
inquiry whether they are working ‘‘ towards reunion ”’ 
of the entire Christian Flock ; also whether they reason- 
ably hope to carry with them Anglicans generally, in- 
cluding the old High Church party. It is clear that 
the Church of England will reject any scheme of re- 
union which ignores the great historic Churches of 
East and West, or which cuts her off finally from 
Catholic Christendom. Some of the writers themselves 
point this out, but suggest no solution. Also, any 
further considerable movement towards the ecclesi- 
astical Left is fairly certain to split Anglicanism, 
already much shaken by the Hereford incident, from 
top to bottom. Recently the secession of a prominent 
American prelate, the Bishop of Delaware, startled 
Transatlantic Churchmen, who were told by him that 
‘ the dominant tendencies of the Anglican position are 
increasingly identified with those currents of thought 
and development which are making away from the 
definiteness of the ancient Faith toward Unitarian 
vagueness.’’ Bishop Kinsman asks the Episcopate to 
proceed to his formal deposition. 

The Nonconformist divines who write in the present 
volume, however, represent a somewhat conservative 
school of modern Dissent, which is feeling towards a 
certain approximation to the Church position. The 
Church writers meet them at least half-way, and there 
seem no reasons, except legal and material ones, to 
prevent a complete fusion of the ‘‘ Low ”’ and “‘ Free ”’ 
camps. There is nothing Sadducean about this frater- 
nization. The present effort ‘‘ towards reunion ’’ is 
high-toned and devout. The recent tendency of Evan- 
gelicals to become merged in the Liberal and Broad 
Church movement is not very apparent. At the same 
time, this coalescence may be considered inevitable, 
principally as regards the general treatment of the 
Bible, but also in respect of specific doctrines. Take, 
for example, priesthood. This is a conception wholly 
alien to Liberalism, which regards each individual as 
entirely responsible for himself and in direct fouch 
with Heaven. Aristocracy is priesthood, and, once we 
admit a system based on inequality of gifts, authority 
and rank, to be employed by the superior for the bene- 
fit of the less privileged, we have granted the principle 
of aristocracy. Liberalism is therefore firmly anti- 
sacerdotal. But the older Evangelicalism regarded 
Christianity as really the most sacerdotal religion in 
the world, not, indeed, as possessing an order of priests 
(except as representing a priestly people), but as 
centred round the propitiatory Sacrifice and Blood- 
shedding of Calvary and the mediatoria! intercession 
of the one perfect and unique Victim-Priest of sinful 
mankind. It is fairly certain that the neo-Evangelicals 
are ceasing to hold this with any fervour of convic- 
tion. At most Christ is now an ex- or emeritus 
Priest, with no present priestly work to do; more and 
more He is thought of under Liberal and non-sacer- 
dotal conceptions of Elder Brother, Comrade and 
Friend. 

Nothing more distinguished the older Evangelical- 
ism than its reliance not on the natural, but on the 
converted and regenerated man. But recently the fear 
of clericalism and ecclesiasticism has caused Evan- 
gelicals to insist on the full franchise-rights of the 
mere baptized adult as such, whatever his beliefs or 
character, to regard a Parliament of all religions as the 
natural legislature for the Church, the Privy Council 
as its proper Court of Appeal, and co-extensiveness 
with the nation as its first duty. The democratic prin- 
ciple that each man or woman, however qualified, is to 
count equally in the determination of all questions, 
Mr. Balfour and his cook, a sage and Simple Simon, 
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a saint and a profligate, has been transferred to the 
ecclesiastical sphere. The Church is to be governed 
not by a pastoral order deriving from the Apostles, 
nor yet by the wise and spiritual, but by numbers, ex- 
pressing their will and giving their mandate through 
an elected Church parliament on the Anglo-Saxon 
model. 

The crucial question pervading the book before us 
is, of course, that of a valid ministry. There are really 
but two possible theories of the ministry, the apostolic 
and the democratic. Either the ambassadors of 
heaven, the rulers and shepherds, have a commission 
transmitted successively through a_ special order— 
‘only the ordained can ordain '’—or the commission 
is derived from the Christian people, so that the laity 
at some time themselves ordained or appointed a com- 
mittee of laymen to do so for them. The method of 
choice—by the Crown, by popular election, by the 
episcopal college, by chapters, by mixed clerical and 
lay selection—does not bear on the question, nor is the 
issue between episcopal and presbyteral transmission 
really vital. After all, hardly any non-episcopal com- 
munion claims an actual presbyterian succession. Do 
the Wesleyans?’ Calvin and Beza were not priests, 
nor -_probably was Knox, who would have denounced 
with horror any thought of a new Kirk deriving: its 
orders through priests of Baal. Much is said in this 
volume about the disposition of orthodox Anglicans of 
the Elizabethan and Stuart eras to recognise as valid, 
though defective and irregular, the ministry of the 
foreign Reformed; but it was always on the suppo- 
sition, hardly corresponding to the facts, of a true 
presbyteral succession, derived always from above. 
Not one of these fourteen writers would think that 
necessary. They all conceive of the Church as a 
voluntary and democratic association of believers, who 
have created an executive committee to act in their 
name. Until this radical cleavage of view is filled up, 
it seems useless to hope for a general reunion. The 
fact that the President of the Congregational Union 
would have to be re-ordained if he wished to minister 
in the Church of England, but Cardinal Bourne would 
not, shows where the real difficulty lies. The question 
about Church government, whether monarchical or con- 
gregational or what, is important, but is not the real 
matter at stake. Few controversialists have been free 
from confusion on this head. Mr. Shakespeare, the 
ex-President of the ‘‘ National Free Church Council,”’ 
has frankly stated that ‘‘ reunion will never come to 
pass except upon the basis of episcopacy.’’ But the 
matter is treated in this volume as one of convenient 
organisation rather than of vital organism, as an 
arrangement rather than a ‘‘ mystery.’’ Indeed, the 
striking essays by Dr. Lidgett and Dr. Forsyth are 
really nearer the Catholic standpoint than those of the 
Low Church clergymen. Dr. Forsyth says, as usual, 
some bold and popular things, one of which is that 
‘all authority must be external, if it is to save us 
from masterless subjectivity,’’ another that the world 
was saved by Athanasianism, another a denial that the 
man in the pew is a competent critic of religious truth, 
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the man in the train an authority, and the Press a Court 
of Appeal. He even dares to hint a doubt of the 
divine right of democracy, while another writer auda- 
ciously remarks that ‘‘ the best friends of Labour could 
scarcely assert that it has included among its promi- 
nent ideals that of the man who sweareth ta his neigh- 
bour and disappointeth him not, though it were to his 
own hindrance.’’ 

A considerable advance towards unity is indicated 
in the agreement pervading the book that it must be 
visible and corporate, ‘‘ one Body ’’ if really ‘‘ one 
Spirit.’’ Dr, Lidgett calls this the supreme law of the 
Church’s life and fellowship. ‘‘ How shall a divided 
Church exhort the nations to compose their differences, 
while it tolerates its own?’’ Men will not listen to 
Babel. ‘‘ An invisible unity, that can only be spiritu- 
ally discerned,’’ say the Editors, ‘‘ is of little service 
to a non-believing world.’’ And there is practically a 
consensus that unity must involve a continuity resting 
on the episcopate. Again, the ceremonial samples 
of the older puritanism are nearly dead. The religious 
bifurcation of the future will doubtless lie between 
those, whether called High Church or Evangelical, who 
believe in a bestowed and revealed salvation and the 
Liberalism which substitutes for the Gospel an evolved 
social progress. The struggle is between transcen- 
dentalism and democratic immanentism. But a great 
many divines, and even bishops, have not yet made up 
their minds on which side of the fence to get down. 


MUSIC NOTES 


Tue GILBERT AND SULLIVAN RevivaLs.—We are glad to note 
that the advice tendered some months ago to Mr. Rupert D’Oyly 
Carte in THe SaturDAy Review, to revive the Savoy operas in 
central London, has not only been followed, but has turned out so 
far to have been based upon a just estimate of what the public 
really wants. The season began at the Princes Theatre at the 
end of September promises to be a huge success. Indeed, so great 
is the demand to hear ‘ The Gondoliers ’ that it could probably be 
run to crowded houses throughout Mr. Carte’s tenancy ; but this 
would be a pity, seeing that other operas of the series are ready 
for revival and that one of the main objects of the experiment is 
to test their general suitability, i.e., the continued freshness of 
their appeal—to the theatrical and musical tastes of the moment. 
For our own part we have never entertained any “* possible doubt 
whatever ’’ on this score. Gilbertian humour is no more a pass- 
ing fashion than Sullivanesque tunefulness; each in its way has 
a flavour, a charm, a quality peculiar to itself, while the com- 
bination, which was always irresistible, has since proved to be 
also inimitable. The only question was whether the Savoy tradi- 
tions had been sufficiently preserved to ensure a performance up 
to the old standard, and that, happily, has been proved beyond 
cavil by the revival of ‘The Gondoliers.’ The singing and acting 
are excellent, and the enunciation of Gilbert’s quaint lines, if not 
quite so perfect as when he rehearsed them himself, is certainly 
clear, distinct, and intelligent. In this respect, however, the sur- 
viving Savoyard, Mr. Henry A. Lytton, can still give the rest of 
the company several lengths’ start and a beating. 


OrcnestRaL Concerts AT Qugen’s Hatt.—The Promenade 
Concerts come to an end next week. season, on the whole, 
has been very successful, though for the first half of the present 
month it was hardly hit by the strike. The pick of the novelties 
seem to have been now brought forward, but there remains yet 
one, Albeniz's ‘ Iberia’ suite, underlined for Wednesday, which 
may prove of higher interest and value than anything that we have 
had so far. Meanwhile, admiration has not been largely aroused 
by the new pieces recently heard—such, for instance, as Mr. J. R. 
Heath’s Rhapsody for orchestra, or the suite, ‘ Summer Days,’ 
of Mr. Eric Coates. The art of orchestration, as evolved to-day, 
makes it comparatively easy for a musician to depict local im- 
pressions (Serbian or otherwise) and the influence peculiar to the 
different seasons. What we look for, besides colour, is the 
suggestive power of true musical ideas and some imagination— 
perhaps also a little individuality and ‘* atmospheric ’’ feeling— 
in the handling of them, 

The only fault in the programme which began the 24th season 
of the Symphony Concerts last Saturday afternoon, was its exces- 
sive length. Two hours and twenty minutes, with only a short 
five minutes’ interval, seemed rather to point to a miscalculation 
on the part of Sir Henry Wood, who, indefatigable as a rule, was 
in this instance palpably sharing the fatigue of his orchestra when 
Francesco Malipiero hove in sight shortly after five o’clock. Let 
us hasten to add that this new sample of Italian impressionism 
did not suffer in the slightest degree through its rendering, but only 
from the lateness of the hour at which it arrived. It might very 
well have replaced Debussy’s ‘ Cathédrale engloutic* at the be- 
ginning of the concert. But we should have resented its ousting 
the next item, Miss Howell’s now popular ‘ Lamia’ (and so 
apparently would the audience have thought), even though the 
English piece was now being heard for the third or fourth time. 
After that came the ‘ Herzeleide’ appeal of Kundry from ‘ Par- 
sifal,’ sung by Mme. Kirkby Lunn; the long ‘Symphonie Fan- 
tastique’ of Berlioz, finely played under Sir Henry Wood; the 
curiously designed but effective pianoforte concerto of Tcherepnin. 
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The 
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... and the 


People’s Money 


T has been reliably estimated by two 
eminent architects working inde- 
pendently—and their conclusions 

have been confirmed in practice—that 
for technical reasons a_ saving of 
£30 per house can be effected in new 
housing schemes if provision is made at 
the outset for the use of gas fires instead 
of coal grates. The ‘‘technical reasons” 
include the possibility of providing a 
much ismaller flue outlet for the fires 
and doing away altogether with chimney 
breasts and chimney stacks. 


Adopting this course, then, the Govern- 
ment might save some {15,000,000 
on that amount of the people’s money 
which they propose to lay out on the 
erection of the people’s houses ; while 
the tenants would further benefit by the 
increased floor space secured by the 
abolition of the bulky structures before 
mentioned, and by the convenience of 
having ready at hand, clean, economical 


and labour-saving gas apparatus. 
Further information can be obtained on application 
to the Secretary— 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
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by conceding an encore ; then a couple of French songs that could | 
assuredly have been spared; and finally the strange Italian com- 
position with the strange title, ‘ Ditirambo Tragico,’ to which 
reference has already been made. Honestly, though, it is open to | 
question whether this last would satisfy the sane critical ear | 
under any conditions. Its message, if it has one, is just the | 
impressione dal vero, to use Malipiero’s own term, that one would 
derive from the agglomerated noises of some modern Italian | 
fair, Neopolitan for choice. It has as little head or tail, as com- | 
plete a disregard for key relationship, as defiant a lack of symme- 
try, beauty of colour, or definiteness of expression. The absence 
of these things can alone explain the “‘ tragic "’ aspect of this | 
Bacchiw dithyramb. 


cleverely performed by M. Moiseiwitsch, who probably saved time | 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BOOKS. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—George Eliot's 
Novels, 7 vols., half calf, gilt, £4 10s. ; George Borrow’s Works, 
6 vols., half calf, gilt, £3 10s. ; Frank Harris. Life of Oscar 
Wilde, 2 vols., £2 2s.; Melville’s Veritas, Revelation of Mys- 
teries, 2 vols., 1874, £2 2s.; Beardsley Early and Later Works, 
2 vols., 30s. ; Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 11s.; Louie Fuller, 
Fifteen. Years of a Dancer’s Life, 4s.; Life and Works of 
Vittorio Carpaccio, illus., 1907, £2 15s.; Ballads Weird and 
Wonderful, with 25 drawings by Vernon Hill, 9s.; Burton 
Arabian Nights, 17 vols., illus., unexpurgated, £30; Aubrey 
Beardsley, by Arthur Symons, large paper copy, 1905, £2 2s. ; 
William Morris’s Collected Works, 24 vols., £12 12s. ; Memoirs 
of Harriette Wilson, coloured plates, 2 vols., 21s. Send also for 
Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, and 
have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Epwarp Baker’s GREAT 
Booksuop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., whose offices have 
been established for 70 years, are agents for the 
(and sale) of the principal available houses and supply lists 
free. Early application is advisable. Offices: Gervis Place, 
Bournemouth. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—We pay highest 

A prices of all. On Vulcanite up to 7s. per tooth; Silver, 

12s. ; Gold, 15s.; Platinum, £2. Cash or offers. Call or 

post. Mention ‘‘ Saturday Review,” Messrs. PAGET, 219, 
Oxford Street, London. Established 150 years. 


EMPLOYERS—URGENT.—Will you GIVE A CHANCE 

to men who have served their country well, and now stand 

in need of immediate EMPLOYMENT? We have 
HUNDREDS of nien of many trades and professions on our 
books ; some partially ‘disabled, most of them whole and in good 
health. Please give us an opportunity of filling your vacancies. 
Cuurch Army Ex-Servicg Men’s Bureau, 
Bryanston Street, London, W.1. (Telephone: Paddington 3440 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Battleaxe, Edge, London.”’) 


DVICE WORTH HAVING on Assurance and Annuities can 
only be obtained from one unfettered by financial relations 
with any Insurance Company. It repays its cost time and 

again. Read “* Assurance and Annuities,’ post free from “‘ Con- 
sultant,’ 35, Eldon Chambers, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
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MONDAY—WAGNER, ete. 
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QUBEN'S HALL. 
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The Sunday Musical Union, 320, Regent Street. 
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HOLIAN HALL. 
OSING. 
R RECITAL. 
TO-DAY (SATURDAY), at 3. 
At the Piano ‘ MANLIO DI VEROLI. 


CONCERTS. 

TO-MORROW 

AFTERNOON, at 3.30. 
EVENING, at 7. 


ROSING. 


Tickets, 12s., 4s. Od., as. 
L. G. SHARPE, G1, Regent Street, W., 5564, Gerrard. 
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Macmillan’s New Books 


STEPHEN GRAHAM 


A PRIVATE IN THE GUARDS 
By STEPHEN GRAHAM, ‘Author of “With the 
Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem,” ‘‘Priest of the Ideal,"’ 
etc. 8vo. 10s. net. 


SAMUEL BUTLER 


Author of ‘ Erewhon’ (1835-1902), A Memoir. By 
HENRY FESTING JONES. With 20 I'lustrations 
including Two Facsimile Letters, 2vols. 8vo. 42s. net 


BY THE LATE SIR EDWARD COOK 


MORE LITERARY RECREATIONS 


By Sir EDWARD COOK. ExtraCrown8vo. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS 


BEN JONSON 
By G. GREGORY SMITH. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE: A Study of 


Industrial Technique and Business Organization ; 
and of their Influences on the Conditions of Various 
Classes and Nations. By ALFRED MARSHALL, 


Tue Seectator: This admirable book. . Every thoughtful 
employer and workman and every politician ought to read it 
carefully. It abounds in information, it is full of ideas. and it 
displays the judicial temper which is most sorely needed in the 
general discussion of industria) questions.” 


THOMAS HARDY 


COLLECTED POEMS OF THOMAS 
HARDY 


With a Portrait, 8s. 6d. 


WORKS: Vol. 


Crown 8vo. 


WESSEX EDITION OF HARDY’S 


SATIRES OF CIRCUMSTANCE : Lyrics 
and Reveries ; with Moments of Vision 
and Miscellaneous Verses 


With Photogravure Frontispiece. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


DR. R. W. SETON-WATSON 


EUROPE IN THE MELTING POT 


By R. W. SETON-WATSON. D.Litt. Editor of ‘ The 
New With Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net, 


STELLA BENSON 


LIVING ALONE 


By STELLA BENSON, Author of “I Pose,"’ etc. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Robinson: (leavers 
Linen Handkerchiefs 


to suit every taste 


are described in our latest list, which 
will be sent post free on request. We 
offer handkerchiefs from 36 per dozen 
and upwards, Cuttings post free. 
An Example—G.B, 19. Ladies’ Fine 
Linen Cambric Handkerchiefs, em- 
broidered shamrock bo der, Sizeabout 
lib inches. Per dozen 20/6 


tte, DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST 
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LONDON JOINT 
CITY & MIDLAND 
BANK, LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE: , 
5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 2. 


30th June, 1919. 
$35,545,323 


Subscribed Capital ... 
Uncalled Capital 27,256,250 
Paid-up Capital 8,289,072 
Reserve Fund ... 8,289,072 
Cash on Hand and Balance at Bank 

of England on 79,426,772 
Money at Call and at Short Notice 76,068, 108 
Investments and Bills of Exchange 96, 304.613 
Advances on War Loans 12,249,162 


OVERSEAS BRANCH : 
65 & 66 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 


Specially organised for developing ritish Trade abroad, 
Foreign anking business of every des:ription unde.tiken, 


THE DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 


SCOTTISH 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


secures the advantage of 
NON-PROFIT PREMIUMS 
with the right to share in Surplus. 


It is the ideal systems for the present time 


Leadon Office: 3, Lombard Street, B.C, 3. 
West Kad: 17, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


Mead Offices: 6, Andrew S¢., BDINBURGH. 


18 October i919 


BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS 
COMPANY 


At the AnnuAL MEETING of this Company at Birm- 
ingham, Sir Hallewell Rogers, M.P., chairman, moved 
the adoption of the report. He said the balance to 
credit of profit and loss was £393,090, compared with 
#:435,207 last year, when the factories were engaged 
night and day on munitions. The change over to 
peace manufactures was not even yet completed, there- 
fore shareholders would agree the results for the year 
were eminently satisfactory. They were adding one 
hundred thousand pounds to general reserve, making 
it five hundred thousand. They were developing and 
extending their various pre-war branches, supple- 
mented by the acquisition of other businesses carrying 
on kindred or complementary trades. 

The three principal departments—cycles, tools, and 
rifles—were being separately organised into distinct 
subsidiary companies, with directorates which included 
officials of both the commercial and technical depart- 
ments, the control remaining in the hands of the main 
board. They were shortly putting on the market a double 
barrelled sporting gun which would uphold the 
‘* B.S.A."’ traditions for high quality in material and 
workmanship. It would be sold at a figure to compete 
with the low-priced foreign productions, and would be 
so marketed as not to adversely affect the smaller gun- 
maker. 

To meet the enormous demands from home and over- 
seas markets, the cycle department had a programme 
which would require the whole of the large new fac- 
tory at Small Heath, and they fully anticipated, if they 
secured the hearty co-operation of their workpeople in 
mass production, they would be able to meet any com- 
petition notwithstanding higher rates of wages and in- 
creased cost of material. The new factory on the 
Coventry Road, Birmingham, had been largely ex- 
tended for development of the tool department. The 
Daimler Company had embarked upon a programme 
of motor-cars and lorries of their well-known type, and 
already these were being delivered in considerable 
quantities. 

A subsidiary company, named Daimler Hire, Ltd., 
had been formed which would be running about 250 
private cars and hiring commercial vehicles, a com- 
mencement being made with a considerable number 
of three-ton lorries. Both with touring cars and lor- 
ries the new company was able to render considerable 
public service during the recent railway strike. 

The relations between the company and _ its em- 
ployees were of a friendly character, and in this con- 
nection he might mention that during last year for 
every pound’s worth of goods sold 7s. gd. was paid in 
salaries and wages, 8s. 1od. represented materials 
used, the cost of which naturally included wages paid 
by other firms, 2s. 44d. went in taxation, advertising, 
selling charges, and expenditure on welfare of em- 
ployees, and of the balance of 1s. o}d. part was re- 
tained for stabilisation and development of the business 
alike of employees and shareholders, and part was paid 
as dividends to shareholders for the use of their 
capital. 

They trusted, as the cost of living fell, it would still 
be possible to maintain wages which would enable the 
worker to raise his pre-war standard of living. It 
was, however, obvious this must depend upon whether 
production could be sufficiently increased to enable 
them to retain their markets and keep their factories 
fully employed. 

Mr. Edward Manville, M.P., deputy-chairman, in 
seconding, said the war had enabled the company to 
perfect the machinery in the works and to give the staff 
experience of a nature which they had never had be- 
fore. He believed there were no works in the whole 
of the country to excel theirs in the matter of efficiency 
and healthiness. 


The report was adopted. The meeting confirmed 


the election as members of the board of Mr. E. M. 
Griffiths, chairman of Burton, Griffiths & Co., Ltd., 
and of Mr. A. J. Hobson, chairman, and Mr. W. H. 
Thomas, managing director, of Messrs. William 


Jessop & Sons. 
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THE CITY 


THe Reaction KaFFIRS AND O1Ls—GRAND TRUNK 
AGREEMENT—A TRINIDAD OIL RECONSTRUCTION— 
—Map.Le’s Bonus—BREWERIES AND SOME INDUS- 
TRIAL FEATURES. 


The rise in South African Mining shares foreshadowed 

in this column last week became too rapid to last. On 
Monday there was wild excitement, followed by an al- 
most inevitable reaction. Shareholders who have so 
often been disappointed by flash-in-the-pan movements 
in Kaffirs began to wonder whether there was any 
solidity behind the rise after all, and some of them 
wisely have taken profits. In point of fact, there is 
something solid behind the market this time in the form 
of the higher prices being obtained by the companies 
for their gold. So far under the new arrangement,. the 
gold has been sold at about 16 per cent. above the old 
fixed price. What this means to the companies may 
be expressed in the following rough illustration : 
assume an output of £100,000 giving a profit of 
£20,000; 16 per cent. added to the sum realised for 
the gold would increase the profit by 80 per cent. This 
benefit derivable from the permission to sell the gold 
at the price obtainable in the best market will only con- 
tinue so long as exchanges are adverse to this country ; 
but it will be a very long time before the exchanges 
become normal. The rise in prices at the beginning of 
the week was too feverish, and the reaction will do no 
harm; but there are good grounds for believing that a 
further improvement will be registered during the next 
few weeks. 


Oil shares have had their shake-out and are still a 
rather erratic market; but it is noteworthy that the 
leading shares, such as Mexican Eagles and Shells, 
have withstood heavy profit-taking very well. It is 
now reported that the expected bonus on Mexican 
Eagles will not be announced before the end of the year. 
The frequent rumours of bonus distributions suggest 
that Burmah Oils offer exceptional possibilities even at 
their present high price. The company owns, inter 
alia, nearly 1,000,000 Anglo-Persian Oilfields ordinary 
shares which are valued in the balance sheet at 2s. 6d. 
each. The market valuation of these shares is £20 
each. If for argument’s sake this estimate is reduced 
to £15, or even £10 a share, it is still obvious that the 
present capital of the Burmah Company does not fully 
represent the value of its assets; and, although the 
board would be averse to encouraging speculation, 
sooner or later they will have to reorganise the capital, 
and that will mean a bonus for ordinary shareholders. 
But it is not likely to come just yet. 


Astonishment has been expressed in many quarters 
at the remarkably favourable terms of the Sudan Gov- 
ernment Loan. Why was it necessary to issue a 5} 
per cent. loan (interest guaranteed by the British Gov- 
ernment) at 95$ to be redeemed at 105 by annual draw- 
ing beginning in 1929 and terminating in 1939? No 
wonder the whole issue was promptly subscribed ! This 
line of argument ignores the 30 per cent. income-tax, 
and does not take into account the rise in prices of com- 
modities. The wages of labour have been increased to 
meet the cost of living, but in many quarters the wages 
of capital have not risen to the extent that would be 
justified by surrounding conditions. Perhaps inflation 
of credit is the explanation; prices are high, because 
there is ‘‘so much money about.’’ This applies to 
Stock Exchange securities as well as to food and cloth- 
ing; and high prices for securities means low yields. 
Current issues of industrial preference shares, it may 
be observed, are offering 7} per cent. with reasonably 
ood security. 


At last the Grand Trunk Railway is promised fair 
treatment, and after their many disappointments stock- 
holders are correspondingly gratified. Somewhat un- 
expectedly the Guaranteed stock benefits more under 
the arbitration agreement than it probably would have 
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done under the proposals put before the Canadian 
Government by the Company. Under this agreement 
the Government will pay the 4 per cent. on the Guaran- 
teed stock as well as the debenture interest, whereas 
it had been expected that the Guaranteed stockholders 
might receive only 34 per cent. in a pooling arrange- 
ment with the preference and ordinary stocks; for, 
after all, that stock was only ‘‘ guaranteed ’’’ in name; 
it wa$ merely a pre-preference stock in fact. Holders 
of the junior securities will receive 4 per cent. non- 
voting stock, in amounts to be determined, redeemable 
after thirty years. The agreement has yet to be passed 
by the Canadian Parliament before it will be officially 
announced by the company. 


The experience of the United British Oilfields Com- 
pany of Trinidad shows that, although a company may 
deserve success in the oil industry, it cannot always 
command it. This company’s operations are controiled 
by the two giants—the Burmah Oil and the Shell. So 
far results have been unsatisfactory; but apparently 
there are better things in store, for it is now intended 
to reorganise the very cumbersome capital of the con- 
cern with a view to raising another 4,250,000 of cash. 
The reconstruction is necessary, because the existing 
capital was entitled to cumulative dividends which are 
heavily in arrears, and it was impossible to raise fresh 
money without first expunging that liability for divi- 
dends that have not been earned. The fact that these 
steps are being taken indicates that the management 
see daylight ahead. Probably the company is on the 
point of turning the corner after having travelled down 
a very long lane. 


The distribution of £450,000 of reserves by Maple 
and Co. in the form of a share bonus of one for every 
three ordinary shares held is an expression of confi- 
dence in the future of the company and of the furnishing 
trade generally. Directors do not disburse share 
bonuses of 33 1-3rd per cent. unless they are reasonably 
certain of being able to maintain the dividend on the 
enlarged capital. At the same time, Maples are not 
dividing the reserve fund up to the hilt. It stood at 
41,000,000. The capital is being increased by 
£500,000 to £,3,000,200. If price catalogues are any 
guide, there should be big profits in furniture. 


‘** Pussyfoot ’’ and threats of higher taxation appear 
to cause no fears to Brewery shareholders. We have 
expressed in this column the opinion that the spending 
power of the brewers’ principal customers was likely to 
diminish. Since then the settlement of the railway 
strike has given ground for the opinion that there will 
be no general reduction in wages in the next twelve 
months, and the Bill to extend the hours of trading for 
public-houses has been under discussion. On these 
foundations a further sharp advance has occurred in 
Brewery stocks, notably in City of London and in 
Allsopps preference, two instances in which the rise 
seems justified by circumstances. 


BY APPOINTMENT 


NOW AGAIN OBTAINABLE 
Ask for tt. 


Since its foundation in 1872, the Apollinaris business 
has always been B:itish owned. £3.000,000 of British money 
is invested in it, and it has now 4,500 British Shareholders. 


BRITISH OWNED 


The Apollinaris Co., Ltd., 4, Stratford Place, W.1. 
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CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE CHEVALIER DE 
BOUFFLERS.” 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


NESTA H WEBSTER (Mrs. Arthur Webster). 21s. net. 


The Daily Telegraph.—"* Mrs. Webster has again produced an interesting volume 
of considerable historical merit and written with the same charm of style that 
established the tame of her “Chev. lier de Boufflers”’ 


1914. By LORD FRENCH 


lst Edition is exhausted. 2nd Edition, with a Preface by the 
Author, Now Ready. 21s. net. 


THE NEW LIFE OF FREDERICK THE 


GREAT sy NORWOOD YOUNG. 
Frontispiece, and Plans. net. 
The Daily Graphie.— . . extremely valuable. Indeed. the book cannot be 
ignored by any student of history . . . . it will be seen that Mr. Young's 


able study has a present value of a singular kind. The biography indeed is in- 
valuable for the ight it throws on Prussian national character." 


NOTES OF A CAMP FOLLOWER 
By E. W. HORNUNG. 6s. net. 


The Times Literary Supplement.—“ Those first three days of the great offensive 
live again in Mr. Hornung’s pages . those who spent anxious hours in 
doomed Arras will read his account with fascination.” 


YASHKA: My Life as Peasant, Exile, and 
Soldier. By MARIA BOTCHKAREVA, 
Commander of the Russian Women’s Battalion of Death, 
as set down by dictation by Isaac Don Levine, Author of 
‘*The Russian Revolution.” 8s. 6d. net. 


The Observer.—“ The story throws a lurid light on Russian conditions, past 
and present. . . , Itis a wonderful story . . . it gives evidence enough of the 
hopeless misery of the old regime and the utter chaos of the new.”’ 


A NEW VOLUME OF PLAYS entitled 


“HEARTBREAK HOUSE” 
By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 7s. 61. net. 


This volume includes the following plays : Great Catherine, O'Flaherty, V.C., 
The Men of Perusalem, Augustus Does His Bit. Annasanska, The Bolshevik 


Express. The Preface is an important feature of the volume. Under the title * 


“ Heartbreak House and Horseback Hall" it gives, in the author's character- 
istic style, an unsparing description of English society before the war. 


The Daily Telegraph.— . “It is full of happy things.” Clever insights into 
character, quick appreciation of laughable situations . . . “Heartbreak 
House” is a clevet and b. a tract for the times, revelling in the small and 
mean vicesofmankind . . 


NEW 6s. FICTION. 


THE LAIRD OF GLENFERNIE 


MARY JOHNSTON, Author of ‘‘The Old Dominion,” etc. 


The Times Literary Supplement.—“ Miss Johnston's task was very difficult. The 
slow change of temper, alm st of character. has been a pit that many an ex- 
P:rienced writer has digged for his own discomfiture. Miss Johnston saw the 
pit, and, shirking nothing, deliberately and with en ire success filled it in. In 
doing so she has written a story which may be called genuinely spiritual." 


ORANGES AND LEMONS 


MRS. GEORGE WEMYSS, Author of ‘‘ The Professional 
Aunt,” etc. 
The Observer :—"“ As amusing as all Mrs. Wemyss's novels."’ 


LOVE OF BROTHERS xkarTHERINE TYNAN 


Author of *‘ The Middle Years,"’ etc. 


The Times:—“Katherine Tynan tells her tale simply and with economy of 
words; yet there is real originality of plot a individuality of outlook, the 
whole showing + definite form finely modelled . . . there is strength and charm 
in this latest novel of Mrs. Tynan Hinksons."’ 


THE STRONG HOURS 
Author of ‘* Strange Roads,”’ etc. 
THE DEAN. A new novel. Lapy CHARNWOOD 
HOME FIRES IN FRANCE 
DOROTHY CANFIELD 
THE FOUR HORSEMEN sv. Brasco 1BANEz 
2nd Impression. 


THE OUTLAW MAURICE HEWLETT 


Author of “ Gudrid the Fair.’’ 


KEITH’S DARK TOWER ELEANOR H. PORTER 


Author of ‘‘ Just David,”’ etc. 


THE WANDERERS 


2nd impression. 7s. 6d. net, 


MAUD DIVER 


MARY JOHNSTON 


WRITE FOR OUR AUTUMN LIST NOW READY. 
LONDON : 


10-12 ORANGE STREET, W.C. 2. 


Mr. HEINEMANN'S List 


New Swinburne Volume. 


CONTEMPORARIES 
OF SHAKESPEARE 


By A. C. SWINBURNE. 7s. 6d. net. 

“No one having within him the germ of a love for 
English literature could fail to be stimulated into excited 
admiration by the passionate and vehement enthusiasm, 
the marvellous knowledge, the courageous dogmatism, 
the swift and vigorous prose of this vindication of the 
Elizabethans. . . . It is one of those rare and bene- 
ficient books.’’—New Statesman 


New Poem by Mr. Masefield. 


REYNARD THE FOX 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. 5s. net. 
This poem describes a fox- bunt from the gathering of 
- the meet to the return of the hounds to kennel after dusk, 


APPRECIATIONS 
OF POETRY 


By LaFcaDIo HEARN. 15s. net. 

‘* The sensitive lover of poetry will rapidly surrender 

to Hearn’s gift of going straight to the heart of a poem 

. and putting you... at just the poet's point of view.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


SOME DIVERSIONS OF 
A MAN OF LETTERS 


By EDMUND GossgE, C.B. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘‘The veteran critic . . . retains that suave detach- 
ment which calls up an image of Montaigne. In this 
volume Mr. Gosse has still the fine manner of the great 
Frenchman.’’—Morning Post. 


RACE AND NATIONALITY 


AN ENQUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
OF PATRIOTISM. 
By JOHN OAKESMITH. 10s. 6d. net. 
‘*This is a treatise of ability, displaying considerable 
knowledge of the literature of the subject.’’"—Times. 


NEW FICTION. 
Mr. Heinemann has pleasure in announcing the 
publication of Mr. Galsworthy’s new Novel. 


SAINT'S PROGRESS 
y JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
New Dostoevsky Volume. 


AN HONEST THIEF 


By Fyopor Dostoevsky. Translated by Mrs. Con- 


7s. 6d. net. 


stance Garnett. 6s, net. 
THE INSCRUTABLE LOVERS 
By A. A. MACFARLAN. 7s. net. 


‘*It is seldom that a book at once dark and delicate 
has such imaginative power... written with rare 
beauty and reticence.’’—Observer. 


STORM IN A TEACUP 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS, 7s. net. 
‘“What an oasis is this in the sooty desert of 
novels.’’—Atheneum. 


MY ANTONIA 


By WILLA S. CATHER. 7s. net, 
‘*To read her story is to learn true things concerning 
the great West and the depths of human nature.’ 


—Scotsman. 
AGAINST THE GRAIN 
By C. A. Dawson-ScotTt. 7s. net. 
“Marked by all the author's characteristic simplicity and 
sincerity of treatment.’’—Manchester Guardian. 
THE OLD MADHOUSE 
By Wo. DE MorGan. 7s. net. 


‘‘A wonderfully subtle and ingenious plot... . 
touched also by delicious flashes of wayward wit and 
keen human commentary.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


LOVE AND MRS. KENDRUE 


By E _H. Author of “‘Molly-Make-Believe,” 2s. net 


JINNY THE CARRIER 
By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 7s. net. 
“ Not since Dickens has there appeared a novel so rich 
in portraits of odd, eccentric, quaint, queer human beings, 
each one a mellow little masterpiece.’-—JAMES DoucLas 
in the Star. 


Full list of Autumn publications a post free on application to 
WM. HEINEMANN, BEDFORD ST. W.C.2. 


